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NEW SCHEDULE 


—_——— 


FOR PIG IRON IN CENTRAL WEST. 





Old Basing Plan Abandoned.— 
Marked Improvement in 
Old Material 


Market. 
The most cheerful news this week 
comes from across tthe Atlantic. Our 


Birmingham, England, correspondent 
reports an increased demand for pig 
iron and the placing of large orders 
for some finished products. In the 
little 


there has been 


United States 


United Staites 


change in conditions. 
; | 


Steel Corporation activities are now in 
excess of 50 per cent of normal. 
Slightly more than half of its avail- 
able furnace output is now operating, 
and in finished lines the percentage is 
The 


gradual, is 


somewhat larger. improvement, 


though extremely being 


well maintained. Some independent 


interests, especially in eastern terri- 


tory, have increased their production, 


but in the Pittsburg district the per- 


centage of mills in operation is less 


than it was last week, the decrease 
being due partly to the flood. 
In pig iron the most inter- 


Pig Iron esting 
Schedule 


event has been the 


radical departure in the 

method of basing prices in 
territory in the central west. The 
time-honored custom of using the Ma- 
as a basing point has 


honing valley 
been abandoned, and prices are now 
based at the principal iron manufac- 
turing cities, the price being $17 at 
the furnace, plus the switching charges 
for local delivery, for No. 2 foundry, 
and $17 for shipment outside of the 
cities where the iron is manufactured. 
In making outside sales to competitive 
are allowed to ab- 


Nearly all of 


points, furnaces 


sorb freight charges. 


the furnace interests are acting in ac- 
cordance with this plan. On southern 


iron, prices seem to be somewhat 
firmer, and the larger producers are 
adhering to $13.50. Very little iron is 
obtainable at $12.50 Birmingham. An 
unfavorable development has been the 
making of requests by cast iron pipe 
recently made pur- 


interests, which 


chases, to delay shipments. 


Sales of structural material 


Finished by the 
Material 


principal producer 
amount to about 16,000 tons 
for the past week, and other 
interests sold fair tonnages. Fabricat- 


ing concerns are nam'ng some low 


prices. Orders for cast iron pipe in 
eastern territory amount tto a consid- 
erable tonnage. Sales of standard rails 
have been very small, but ‘there is a 
fair demand for, light rails, of which 
1,500 tons were sold in the Pittsburg 
1,000 tons in the Cleve- 


steel 


distr-ct and 


land district. Specifications on 


bar contracts have improved, and there 


is little activity in bar iron. There is 


an increased demand for plain and 


barbed wire and wire fencing from 


rural districts. At Pittsburg the roll- 
ing schedules of plate mills have been 
increased. 

An encouraging and rather 
Old unexpected development has 
Material 


4 


been the increasing firmness 
in prices of old material. 
There is a heavier demand for scrap 
for use in the basic open-hearth steel 
offerings of 


furnaces, and_ railroad 


heavy melting scrap have been dis- 


posed of at good prices. 


Earnings Increase.—The , 1907 
was one of prosperity for the Pitts- 
Coal Co., the’ gross 


amounting to $5,731,983 against $5,297,- 


year 


burg earnings 


123 in 1906, an increase of $434,860. 
The earnings were expanded from 
$2,192,768 in 1906 to $2,958,592 in 


1907, an increase of $765,824 


CHEERING NEWS 


_ 


COMES FROM ACROSS THE OCEAN. 





Demand for Pig Iron Improves and 
Prices Are Firmer.—Large 
Orders Placed for 
Armor Plate. 


Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Eng., Feb. 8. 
A marked improvement has been 
manifest this week in pig iron. The 
and prices 
improvement. Yesterday’s 
quotation on the Cleveland market 
was 48s 9d ($11.92), and throughout 
the week, prices have been from 9d 
to ls 3d better than during the pre- 


demand has been better, 


show an 


vious week. The amount of iron in 
stock at Middlesbrough is 97,057 tons, 
whereas on Tuesday last it was 106,- 
304 tons. This is a satisfactory fea- 
ture, seeing that stocks increased dur- 
ing the year by 11,324 tons. Yet the 
make in Cleveland is being further re- 
duced, the Cargo Fleet Iron Co. hav- 
ing, within the last few days, got rid 
Hematite shows no im- 
provement, the latest 
East Coast mixed numbers being 57s 
($13.94), West Coast @s 6d 
($14.80). A good sign is the acceptance 
forward  busi- 
The improvement was fairly re- 
Thursday's market, 
when all pig iron makers found a bet- 
ter demand for raw material. In 
makers who had offered 
concessions not altogether justified by 
their books, them, 
and generally, it may be said, the quo- 
tations are a_ shilling recent 
figures. But the market is not strong 
enough ‘to arrest undercutting entire- 


of 250 men. 
quotation for 


with 
of current prices for 
ness. 


flected by iron 


some cases 


order withdrew 


above 


ly. Stocks everywhere are very low. 
More Cheerful Tone. 

There has little lifting 
of the cloud of depression during the 
past week, so that the tone of Thurs- 
market was more 
This was partly due ‘to the 


been some 


day’s distinctly 
cheerful. 
placing by the government of orders 
Dreadnought battleships, 
costing than a_ million 


(Continued on page 369.) 


for three 


each more 


© 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS 


PITTSBURG. 


New Schedule of Pig Iron Prices— 
Market Very Quiet. 


Office of THE Iron Trave Review, 
521 Park Bldg., Feb. 18. 


There have not been enough trans- 
actions of note during the past week 
to give any impetus to the general 
market. Viewed as a whole, condi- 
tions are pretty much at a standstill, 
the only new business to come out 
being for quick shipment or during 
the next 30 or @ days. There is 
absolutely no new contract business 
for extended deliveries, and the per- 
centage of active mills in and about 
Pittsburg is lower this week ‘than it 
was last. This is not due entirely to 
flood conditions either, but the week 
happens to be one of those intervals 
between spasmodic operations. The 
larger interests are securing the bulk 
of the current business, because of 
their diversified output and ability to 
give prompt shipment, this constitut- 
ing practically all the business placed. 
Delivery usually determines the con- 
tract, and the smaller interests, not 
being in continued operation, have 
been unable to make the required 
promises, and consequently have lost 
the business. There has been no devi- 
ation from the official prices on fin- 
ished products, and independent sheet 
manufacturers on last Thursday met 
in Pittsburg to reaffirm existing prices 
determined upon at the January meet- 
ing, when a general reduction was 
made. Those mills in operation have 
the best chance to continue in opera- 
tion, for the reason mentioned before 
that they can make deliveries on short 
notice. 

The new pig iron schedule promul- 
gated by the committee appointed at 
recent Cleveland meeting of the blast 
furnace operators of the central west, 
eliminates all previous established bas- 
ing points. The new _ schedule is 
based on a price of $17 a ton, plus 
the local switching charge, for both 
No. 2 foundry and Bessemer iron at 
the leading iron producing points. 
This establishes a uniform price of 
$17 plus the local switching charge 
at such centers as Toledo, Pittsburg, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Youngstown, Erie 
and Columbus. A Cleveland furnace 
desiring to ship to a Buffalo con- 
sumer would quote a delivered price 
of $17.30, the same quotation being 
likewise made by Buffalo interests. In 
this case the Cleveland furnace would 
absorb the freight. Similarly the 


Buffalo furnace quoting on Cleveland 
delivery would make a price of $17.35, 
the same quotation that would be 
named by Cleveland operators. 3y 
the establishment of this new basis 
the furnaces have been given an ad- 
vantage in their local terriories. 

The scrap market is stronger and 
prices have advanced largely on ac- 
count of buying by middlemen and 
brokers, who are preparing for a 
heavy increased demand. Consumers 
are still unwilling to pay the prices 
at which the dealers are buying, and 
the large steel interests in the Pitts- 
burg district, carrying stocks ranging 
from 8,000 to 15,000 tons, do not an 
ticipate that they will be compelled 
to go into 'the open market for three 
months at least. 

Pig Iron.—The volume of business 
during the past week has been so 
small and split up into such small 
tonnages, as to be indicative of noth- 


ing except that there is a very slight 


demand for pig iron. There are sev- 
eral fair sized inquiries in the market, 
and we understand that one sale of 
5,000 tons of basic iron was made at 
Chicago at $17.50, delivered. Basic 
iron is still quoted $16, furnace, by 
some interests, although tthe larger 
producers are holding at $17. Gray 
forge iron according to the new 
Cleveland agreement is quoted 75 
cents below base price of No. 2. Our 
information is that southern producers 
with but one or two exceptions, are 
holding firm at $13.50 Birmingham for 
No. 2, southern. Because of the re- 
arrangement of pig iron quotations and 


the temporary elimination of the val- 


leys as points basing, we quote the 


= 


following prices plus switching 
charges for delivery in the Pittsburg 


district: 


ee. “VEUEY occuccscsceces $17.00 to 18.00 
eteemier, PrMDUTE «600000000 17.90 to 18.90 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg. ..... 17.40 to 18.40 
No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburg...... 17.00 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg .......... 15.90 to 16.40 
a SE ae 16.00 to 17.00 
Basic, PHISbGE « ...000c2s00. .++ 16.90 to 17.90 
Ferro-Manganese. — Ferro-mangan- 


ese, foreign 80 per cent, in carload 
lots, is quoted $48 delivered Pitts- 
burg, although this price has been 
shaded $2 on large tonnages during 
the past two weeks. There is little 
inquiry for ferro-manganese, and the 
market is quiet. 

Imported 50 per cent ferro-silicon is 
quoted $93 Pittsburg on forward deliv- 
eries; domestic 12 per cent, $31; 11 per 
cent, $30; 10 per cent, $29. The lower 
grades of imported ferro-silicon are 


quoted 50 cents lower. These quotations 
are applicable to Pittsburg territory 

Plates——The rolling schedules on 
local plate mills have been materially 
increased dur-ng the past week, and 
mills are operating on a fuller per- 
centage than last week, although the 
bookings ahead on specifiactions are 
comparatively small, and there is lit- 
tle ahead of mills beyond the next 10 
days. Additional specifications during 
that time, however, may brighten the 
outlook and the chances are favorable 
for this condition, inasmuch as there 
is a fair volume of small orders for 
prompt shipment. Prices are very 
firm, and we continue to quote: 

Tank plate, 14 inch thick, 61% to 100 
inch, 1.70c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg. Ex- 
tras are as follows per 100 pounds: 
Boiler and flange steel plates, 0.10c; A. 
B. M. A. and ordinary fire-box steel 
plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; 
marine steel, 0.40c; locomotive fire-box 
steel, 0.50c; all sketches, excepting 
straight taper plates varying not more 
than 4 inches in width at ends, narrow- 
est end not being less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; circles, 0.20c. Plates in width over 
100 inches up to 110 inches, 0.05c; over 
110 inches up to 115 inches, 0.10c; over 
115 inches up to 120 inches, 0.15c; over 
120 inches up to 125 inches, 0.25c; over 
125 inches up to 130 inches, 0.50c; over 
130 inches, $1. 
and including 3/16-inch plate on thin 
edges, 0.10c; under 3/16 to and including 
No. 8, 0.15c; under No. 8 and including 
No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents extra for less 


Gages under % inch to 


than carloads. Terms, net cash in 30 
days. 

Sheets.—At a meeting held in Pitts- 
burg last Thursday, sheet manufac- 
turers reaffirmed present prices. The 
y to talk over the 
eastern situation, and to pass the Gary 
influence farther down the line. T 
volume of business on the heavier 
gages is moving about the same as 
during the past few weeks, but there 
is not very much business on the 
lighter gages. The bulk of the busi 
ness is for prompt or early shipment, 
and very little is being done in the 
way of contract business. We con 
tinue to quote: 

Black steel sheets, one pass, cold 
rolled: Nos. 11-12, 2.10c: Nos, 13-14, 
2.15c: Nos. 15 16, 2.20c: Nos. 17 21 
2.25c; Nos. 22-24, 2.30c; Nos. 25-26, 
2.35c; No. 27, 2.40c; No. 28, 2.50c; No 
29, 2.60c: No. 30, 2.70c 
Nos. 10-11, 2.45c; Nos. 12-14, 2.55c; 
Nos. 15-16, 2.65c; Nos. 17-21, 2.80c; 


Nos. 22-24, 2.95c; Nos. 25-26, 3.15c; 


Galvanized: 








ee ee een | ane 
— 
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No. 27, 3.35c; No, 28, 3.55c; No. 29, 
3.70c; No. 30, 3.95c. Blue. annealed; 
No. 11-12, 1.85c; Nos. 13-14, 1.90: 
Nos. 15-16, 2c. roofing, 
$1.75 per square for No. 28 painted, 


Corrugated 


24-inch corrugation, and $3.10 per 
square on galvanized roofing, 2%-inch 
corrugation, No. 28. 

Tin Plate—Current new business is 
not heavy, but the percentage of mills 
in operation is larger than last week 
because of specifications for shipment 
coming in more freely. Can manufac- 
turers are making up their stocks for 
the summer trade, and are taking out 
contracts in good shape. We continue 
to quote: 

Coke tin plate, 100-pound basis, 14 x 
20, 3.70 f. o. b. mill, Pittsburg district. 
Terms, 30 days, less 2 per cent for 
cash in 10 days. 

Rails and Track Material—The new 
rail business during the past week, as 
far as local interests are concerned, 
has been light, and confined to 800 
tons for the Metropolitan Street Rail- 
way of Kansas City, and 500 tons to 
a frog and crossing interest. There is 
no truth in the report that the Steel 
Corporation has declined to accept the 
contract from the Pennsylvania Lines 
on account of the latter’s specifica- 
tions. These specifications were de- 
termined some time ago. The con- 
tract has not actually been signed, but 
negotiations have reached the stage 
where this is assured. There have 
been a large number of inquiries for 
light rails, but individual inquiries 
have been small, and the total sales 
reported during the past week aggre- 
gate but a little over 1,509 tons. Be- 
cause of the higher price demanded ! 
railroads for their re-rolling rails, re- 
rolling mills have advanced their 
prices until they are now within about 
$2 of the official quotation of new 


rails from billets. On present specifi- 
cations, we quote as follows on Besse- 
mer rails: 

Fifty-pound and heavier, 500-ton lots 
and over, $28; carloads and less than 


pe 


500 tons, $30; less than carload lots, 
8-pound, $36; 12-pound, $32; 16- 
30; 20-pound, $29; 25 to 45- 


pound, $ 
pound, $28; angle splice bars for stand- 
ard sections, $1.65; standard spikes, 
$1.75 to $1.80 Pittsburg; hand spikes, 
$1.95 to $2.05 Pittsburg. 

Steel—The market on semi-finished 
material is very quiet, there being 
comparatively no new inquiry or new 
business during the past week, al- 
though consumers of sheet bars are 
taking out their contract specifications 
in good shape, and if the present ratio 
of consumption continues, a new buy- 


ing movement is anticipated about 
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sell semi-finished 


No’ effort is, being made to 
matefial for -ad- 
vanced deliveries, and consumers have 
shown no inclination to contract new 
obligations for a prolonged period. We 
continue to quote $28 Pittsburg on 
Bessemer and open-hearth billets, and 
$29 on sheet bars. 

Hoops and Bands.—This market is 
quiet with no new business. Prices 
are firm, and we continue to quote: 

Hoops in carload lots, 2c; in less 
than carload lots, 2.10c; bands, 1.60c; 
base half extras as per standard steel. 

Merchant Bars.—The new official 
price of 1.50c base Pittsburg on bar 
iron is being ‘maintained by all pro- 
ducers. No new business of note is 
being offered, but on the other hand 
consumers are specifying freely against 
contracts made just prior to the recent 
advance. Steel bar prices are firm at 
the 1.60c base. There-have been a few 
small transactions in the way of new 
business, but the bulk of mill rollings 
consists of specifications for prompt 
shipment against old contract obliga- 
tions. There has been some activity 
along the lines of twisted and special 
bars for reinforced concrete work in 


anticipation of the spring building 
movement. We continue to quote: 

Common iron bars, 140c to 1.50c 
Pittsburg in carload lots and over; 1.50c 
in less than carloads; 1.47¢ to 1.50c base 
Pittsburg plus freight to point of ship- 
ment on western deliveries; Bessemer 
steel bars, 1.60c net; plow’ and 
cultivator, 1.60c net; channels, angles, 
zees, tees, under three inches, 1.70c, all 
f. o. b. Pittsburg. The following differ- 
entials are maintained on steel: Less than 
2,00 pounds, 0.10c advance; less than 
1,000 pounds of a size, 0.30c advance. 
Cold rolled and ground shafting, 50 per 
cent in carloads, 47 per cent in less 
than carloads, delivered in base territory; 
open-hearth spring steel, 2.25c to 2.50c; 
sleigh shoe flats, 1.60c to 1.65c; smooth 
finished machinery steel, 1.90c to 2c; toe 
calk, 2.10c to 2.15c. Planished and ma- 
chine straightened tire steel is 1.80c base. 
Iron finished tire under 114 by 1¥% inches, 
1.75c; iron finished tire, 144 by % inches 
and over, 1.60c base. All tire subject to 
14 extra on the steel card. 

Structural Material—An increase in 
the number of inquiries for new build- 
ing construction is noted this week, 
although the tonnages involved have 


been small. The only contract of note 


“closed during the week has been the 


Clark Avenue viaduct in Cleveland, 
1,400 tons. The Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
1 


Railroad has definitely decided to ask 


for bids on its new bridge over the 
Archi 


tects report a big volume of business 


Ohio river near Beaver Fails. 
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being started, but as yet have not 
reached a poifit beyond their drawing 
boards, as the necessary financial back- 
ing is not available. We continue to 
quote: 

Beams and channels, 15-inch and un- 
der, 1.70c; over 15 inches, 1.85c; zees, 
1.70c; tees, 1.75c; angles from three to 
six ‘inches inclusive. 1.70c; over six 
inches, 1.80c; universal and_ sheared 
plates, 6% inches and wider, 1.80c base. 

Merchant Pipe.—Interests that have 
been in continued operation, and whose 
mills give them a wide latitude, re- 
port an improvement in the tone of the 
market, but smaller independent mills 
are not at all optimistic. Ability to 
give prompt delivery usually secures 
the current business, which is confined 
almost exclusively to carload lots. We 
continue to quote the following of- 
ficial discounts of the leading interest 
to consumers in large lots, with an ad- 
ditional.one point and five to jobbers: 

Black. Galv. 
% and ee. Se 49 


M ME  eékivisksi tess a $3 
16. ROR ccctieenen «' wpeeaiaa 69 57 
96 . 80-6 IeNBs 6c nticaccccan Lee. 63 
7 to 42 tee. os sic 5echiea 70 55 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
% to *% inch...... ohh intake) 46 
% eto 4 Jae vcs beacwens 65 53 
4% to 8 inches........sesee0. 61 49 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
% to 8 inches........- ose? ee 43 


Coke.—The coke market is quiet, 
with prices about as they were last 
week, with the‘ possible exception that 
a slight concession might be secured 
on furnace contract business extend- 
ing Over six months or a year. We 
quote standard Connellsville, 72-hour 
foundry coke at $2.40 to $2.50 for 
either spot or contract, and $1.75 to 
$1.80 for spot shipment furnace coke. 

Rods.—Bessemer steel wire and 
chain rods are quoted nominally $35 
to $36 Pittsburg and open-hearth rods 
$37. 

Wire Products—An increased de- 
mand is noted on plain and barbed 
wire and wire fencing from the rural 
districts, and in most instances the 
demand for delivery is urgent. The 
wire trade is about the only finished 
line in which mills are operating to 
capacity, and are behind in shipments. 
We also note an improvement in the 
demand for wire nails. Prices are 
unchanged, and we continue to quote: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $2.05c; 
retailer’s carload lots, $2.10; less than 
carloads, $2.15c; painted barb wire, $2.20 
for jobbers in carloads; retailers in car- 
loads, $2.25; and less than carload, $2.35, 
with 30c for galvanizing; plain wire, 1.90c 
for jobbers, and 1.95¢ by carload. 

Old Material—The asking prices of 
brokers on old material have advanced 
during the past week, and from their 
view-point, the market is stronger, al- 














demand for 
scrap on the part of consumers. The 
La Belle Works at Steubenv-lle 
the largest consumers in the 


little 


though there is very 


Iron 


one of 


district, has an embargo on its plant in 
addition to being down on account 
of the flood. The big Sharon con- 


sumer has a three-months’ stock ahead 
of him. Follansbee Bros., Allegheny 
Steel Co. and several other consumers 
in this district are not in operation. 
Railroads are asking a higher price for 
their scrap, and have fixed a minimum 
of $14 on their old rails. We continue 
to quote the following nominal prices, 


tons, delivered in the Pittsburg 


gross 
district: 

Heavy melting scrap, $14; re-roll- 
ing rails, $14.50; bundle sheet scrap, 
$10 to $10.50; iron axles, $18.50 to 


$19.50; oid iron rails, $16 to $17; No. 1 
wrought scrap, $13.50 to $14; old car 
wheels, $16 to $17; low phosphorus scrap, 
$16.50 to $17; machine shop turnings, 

$8 


$8.50 to $9; cast borings, $7.50 to 


’ 


o. 1 cast scrap, $14.75 to $15.25. 


Z 


CLEVELAND. 


Little Interest in Ore—Pig Iron Price 
Schedule Readjusted. 


Office of THE Iron Trade REVIEW, 
Browning Building, Feb. 

Iron Ore.—Furnace 
showing little interest in the ore mar- 
pending. 


18. 
companies are 
ket, and no inquiries are 
This time last year ore shippers had 
36,000,000 
Pittsburg 


contracted to move some 


tons of ore, including the 
Steamship Co., but practically no con- 
tracting has been done up to the pres- 
Last the Pittsburg 


Co. contracted for 


ent time. year 


Steamship some 
8,000,000 tons, but it is doubtful wheth- 
er it will need any tonnage outside of 
its own vessels this season. Its policy 
has been to operate all its vessels, and 
C+ 
t 


have uniformly shown a profi 


’ 


they 
but it may find it to its advantage this 
year not to place in commission some 
which are not adapted 


of its vessels 


for the use of fast unloading machin- 


lake 


usual and 


ery. It is anticipated that the 
l later than 


season will open 


that some of the vessels may not sail 
for a number of weeks after the open- 
ing of navigation. Some vessel com- 
panies have a comfortable surplus on 
hand and will not be disposed to put 
their commission unless 


they have a fair 


boats into 


tonnage under con- 
tract. 

Pig Iron.—As intimated last week, 
interests which are work- 
effort to 


iron ore being sold below cost have 


the furnace 


ing together in an prevent 


readjusted their schedule of prices on 
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foundry and malleable iron, the basis 


being $17 at the furnaces for 


i 
delivery 


outside of the limits of the cities 
where the furnaces are located, but it 
com- 


is permissible for the furnace 
pany to absorb freight charges in com 
The f 

ery are as follows: Cleveland, $17.35; 
Toledo, $17.25; Pittsburg, $17; Buffalo, 
$17.30; Chicago, $17.35; 
$17.25; Erie, $17.35; and Columbus, $17. 
The market is lifeless with apparently 
little 


quote, Cleveland delivery, charcoal iron 


petition. prices for local deliv- 


Youngstown, 


prospect of improvement. We 


being based on water freight rates, as 


follows: 


EN. Tk. obs Ans chee xala e be $17.90 to 18.99 

Ne eo Ee ee ener ee 17.85 

St oe RA See ae 17.35 

ee ee | ae er Peer ee 16.85 

OE ee errr er ere 16.85 to 17.35 

Lge a read ri 16.00 to 16.85 

Lake Superior charcoal ......... 22.00 to 23.00 
Coke.—The market continues ex- 


tremely quiet and very little contract- 
ing is being done. We quote spot fur- 
nace coke at $1.80, and six month con- 
tract quotations at $1.95 to $2.1 
Foundry coke is selling at from $2.40 
to $2.50 at the ovens. 

Finished Material.—Ve-y little 
ness has developed. No bar iron has 
advance, 


busi- 


sold since the recent 


been 


and quotations are entirely nominal. 


There is still some cutting in sheets 


Some business is being done in struc- 


tural material, but no important in- 
quiries are pending. 
The Interstate Engineering Co., 


that since Feb. 


contracts 


Bedford, O., 
1, it has 
tural 


reports 
closed for struc- 


Cleveland aggregating 


work in 
1,000 


some lines are coming in 


about tons. Specifications in 


nicely and 
collections are improving 
Old Material.—With 


lots of railroad material of a!l descrip- 
I 


lists of round 


tions coming out both last week and 
this, the market is showing somewhat 
of a tendency toward softening. While 
the offering of the Pennsylvania lines 
east at Philadelphia last Thursday con- 
tained few real bargains for dealers, 
yet the B. & O. list offered for 
Friday, coupled with a smaller list of 
the New York Cential for the same 


day, seem to awaken hope of conces- 


next 


sions among dealers. Little tonnage 
is passing this week and that almost 
altogether between dealers. Still no 


changes are made in quotations and 
we continue to quote, nominally, f. o. 
b. Cleveland, these prices: 2 
16.25 to 17.25 


TIL EEO, Saniessebsee see 

Old steel rails (re-rolling)....... 14.00 to 14.56 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet)... 12.25 to 13.25 
eae 16.25 to 17.25 
Old steel boiler plate........... 9.25 to 10.25 
i BEET Pe Cy Pe Pee 14.50 to 15.00 
Malleable iron (railroad) ...... 12.25 to 13.25 
Malleable iron (agricultural).... 10.25 to 11.25 
Se re per 11.25 to 12.25 


COIS TUEEG BESEl. osc cicwsces 11.00 to 12.00 
LOW DOCMROTUR 20.000 sssvesace 14.75 to 15.50 
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We quote, net tons, as follows: 


No... 1--RB.. BR... Wrought:...:.> isn heey ee 22.75 
a eer eee a re 11.00 to 11.50 
ee ee ee Ae ere re 12.50 to 13.00 
Set MEE Silico cence cass aeanee 16.25 to 17.25 
Axle turnings eeee en 7.25 to 8.25 
Machine shop turnings.......... 7.00 to 7.50 
SS eee Te errr ee 9.25 to 10.25 
Pe MY UR: evade tees sweats 10.00 to 11.00 
BE SOO oweh nese cadeebaerne's » 8.25#0: 9.25 
Hoop and band iron..... ieee 5.25 to 6.25 
ORE: AEOR cnccccccevssvebebsees 4.25 to 5.25 
Wrought. drillings ..........00. 7.00 to 7.50 
EE a ar are ry . 10.25 to 11.25 
SE EER cciniccicc arenes es 5 x kae 5.00 to 6.00 


CINCINNATI. 


Prices Rather Firm Considering Dull- 
ness of the Market. 


Office of THe Iron Trapve Review, 
First National Bank Bldg., 

Cincinnati, Feb. 18. 
Pig Iron.—Interest among sellers of 
pig iron seems to center in the price 


situation. Rumors of quotations 


within a wide range continue to be 


found in th's territory. It appears 


that the leading producers’ in the 
south are maintaining the $13.50 Birm- 
ingham basis, other furnaces are quot 
h a few accepting business 
$12.50 


ing $13 wit 


at $12.50. Prices lower than 


and as low as $12 have been made, 
but gencrally some special conditions 
A trans- 


tonnage 


surround sales below $12.50. 


action involving a fair was 


reported at $12.25, but there were fea 
tures on connection with this sale 


which would practically exclude it as 


a proper criterion for establishing a 


market. In some cases a single car 


load on demurrage is sold at $12 o1 
2 goes at 


some analysis equal to No. § 
this price, but so far as could be 
learned no furnace interest in the 


1 


southern district was quoting below 


$12.50 except in such a guarded way 


that it could not be located. Business 
has been of moderate proportions and 


An JIn- 


ror prices on 


the inquiry is not important. 
*¢ - 14 - cc ¢ Les q 
d'ana melter is asking 


1,000 tons of gray forge and a local 


foundry is in the market for 500 


southern iron. There are 


vons oO! 


some calls for prices on basic, includ- 
ing one inquiry for 1,000 tons, and an 
2;000 tons. Some 
forge has sold at $10.75 
and it is said that $10.50 can be done. 
quoted at $16 fur 
Ohio and 
is too high compared with 


other for gray 


Birmingham 


iron is 
nace in even at 
this price 
much of the terri- 


southern iron in 


tory. The melt, so far as can be 


judged, does not improve and_ re- 
quests for hold up shipments continue 
to come along even on recent orders. 
In view of the dullness in the market, 
prices are regarded as having held up 


well. We 


ment and 


prompt ship 
March 


based on 


quote for 


February iand ship- 


ment, delivered Cincinnati, 


freight rates of $3.25 from Birming 





Se Sennen 




















SE er 
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ham and $1.20 from southern Ohio 
furnaces as follows: 


PER TON 
Southern foundry No. 1........ $16.25 to 16.75 
Southern foundry No. 2........ 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern foundry No. 3........ 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern foundry No. 4........ 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern’ NG. 1) GOEb ick 0 ss008¥s 16.25 to 16.75 
moutnernh: 200; 2. WONsi cas ova cedar 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern gray forge ........... 14.00 to 14.25 
Northern No. 1 foundry........ 17.70 to 18.70 
Northern No. 2 foundry........ 17.20 to 18.20 
Northern No. 3 foundry........ 16.70 to 17.70 
Northern 8 per cent silicon...... 21.20 to 22.20 


Finished Material—vThere has been 
a slightly better retail trade this week 
and mill specifications are fair consid- 
ering the conditions. Retail prices re- 
main unchanged and small orders are 
filled here at the following prices: 

Bar iron, 1.75c; steel bars, 1.85c, 
one-half extras. In some instances, 
retailers are still asking 2.10c, full ex- 
tras, from store on small lots for 
both iron and steel. Angles, 3 x 3 and 
over, 2.15c to 2.25c; beams and chan- 
nels, 15 inches and under, 2.15c; small 
angles and architectural channels, 2c 
base; plates, ™%-inch and heavier, 2c; 
3/16-inch, 2.10c; No. 8, 2.15c; sheets 
(blue annealed) No. 10, 2.25c; No. 12, 
2.30c; No. 14, 2.35c: No. 16, 2.45c; 
box annealed sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 
2.65c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.75c; Nos. 25 
and 26, 2.80c; No. 27, 2.85c, and No. 
28, 2.95c; boiler tubes, 62 per cent off 
base; turnbuckles, 45 per cent off; 
rivets, 3.15c base; cold rolled shafting, 
50 per cent off list; steel tire, 2.05 
base. 

Coke.—The market continues quiet 
and a few quotations are lower. New 
River coke is firmly held, but is slow 
sale at prices asked. There is but 
little call for coke on contracts and 
spot shipment is just about as quiet 
as it has been in the recent past. 
Prices in the leading producing dis- 


tricts are as follows: 


Wise County Furnace Coke........ $1.75 to 2.00 
Wise County Foundry Coke....... 2.25 to 2.50 
Pocahontas Furnace Coke, prompt 

RAINE: 255 2k 5b genoa be ee eae »5 to 1.90 
Pocahontas Foundry Coke......... 2.25 to 2.40 
Connellsville Furnace Coke, prompt 

IE 5.44.5 80.0 4-80 s 0d RR .75 to 2.00 
Connellsville Foundry Coke........ 2.25 to 2.75 

Old Material.—Firm holding seems 
to describe the scrap market. There 


is a little demand from melters, but not 
enough to give strength to prices. 
There is some trading among dealers, 
but buying for investment is cautious. 
We quote prices here as follows: 

Old No. 1 R. R. wrought, net 


ROME wednbaddvape debs cumeeses $12.00 to 12.50 
Cast machine and fdy., net tons. 12.50 to 13.50 
Old iron rails, gross tons...... - 16.50 to 17.50 
Old steel rails (re-rolling) gross 

a EP eee ey peer vas 12.50 to 13.50 
Old short lengths, gross tons.... 12.50 to 13.50 
Old iron axles, net tons........ 16.50 to 17.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross tons. 13.00 to 14.00 
Stove plate, net tonS.....c0s.0. 10.50 to 11.50 
Wrest VOCRIARS occ ccccivscss 5.50 to 6.50 
Cast borings, net tons.......... 4.50to 5.50 
Car wheels, gross tons ......... 16.50 to 17.50 

The Cincinnati office of Hickman 


Williams & Co., will move from its 
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present quarters in the Union Trust 
bwilding to more commodious quarters 
on the ninth floor of the First Na- 
tional Bank building. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Some Buying of Pig Iron in Small 
Lots. 
Feb. 18. 

Pig Iron.—There is little that is new 
to be noted of the past week’s mar- 
ket. There has been some _ buying, 
mostly in small lots, though the pipe 
companies have placed some moderate- 
sized orders. Prices are well main- 
tained at schedule rates, and the pol- 
icy of curtailment is still strictly ad- 
hered to. There is a growing feeling 
of hopefulness as reports come in of 
resumptions here and there among the 
makers of finished material and in 
other lines of business, and a disposi- 
tion to wait patiently until the im- 
provement reaches the pig iron trade. 
Reports on the foundry trade from 
various parts of the country show that 
many firms are practically bare of 
stocks, and that as soon as there is 
some definite promise of betterment 
they must become buyers. The East- 
ern Pig Iron Association is to meet 
here tomorrow, and it is expected that 
the reports to be presented will show 
a diminution in stocks on hand and in 
that way an improvement in the situ- 


ation. Prices show no change, as fol- 
lows: 

0: Si POMDAEE cic cca ce Weeee se $18.75 to 19.25 
SS a Er en ye 18.25 to 18.50 
a ee Pic tiaseressvamvade se 17.75 to 18.00 
Standard Gray Forge... .. 0.00% 16.50 to 16.75 
AR Ore Pee ere tice 7.25 to 17.50 
E.OW FRGGGNOLUE cécccscccccveves 23.50 to 24.00 


New Material—There is a percepti- 
ble increase in activity at the mills, 
due to the receipt of new business, and 
the orders, while not large individ- 
ually, seem to be sufficient in volume 
to keep the establishments running 
more steadily than they were. Thus 
the steel plant of the Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Co. at Conshohocken, started 
up yesterday on nearly full time after 
eight weeks of idleness, and reports 
from Coatesville show that the large 
plate mills there are doing better. 
There is a deplorable lack of new 
business at such plants as the Bald- 
Works, 


largely dependent on railroad orders, 


win Locomotive which are 
but among the makers of semi-finished 
material there is a_ better feeling. 
Prices remain unchanged, as follows: 
Beams, channels and angles, as ac- 
cording to specifications, 1.85c to 2c; 
refined iron bars, 1.65c; steel bars, 
1.75c to 1.85c; plates, 1.85c to 1.90c. 
Old Materials—Between a some- 
what better demand from the rolling 


359 


mills and speculative buying by brok- 
ers, scrap has presented the sight, 
rather novel in these times, of enjoy- 
ing something like a boom. Steel 
scrap has been especially strong, 
though the purchases by the mills 
have not been large. Prices show an 
improvement in nearly every line, and 
may be quoted as follows: 


Old ‘steel: yhile oe eV aa $15.00 to 15.50 
No. 3. steel seraweigicys cis wunad 14.25 to 14.75 
Old steel Sirloin. se sacaccucews 18.00 to 18.50 
Old iron ‘alee 0045 re 22.00 to 23.00 
Old iron. nit... ncassinrwecutees 17.00 to 17.50 
O86 car WhO oii cs ccctpes cua 17.50 to 18.00 
Choice scrap R. R. No, 1 wrought 15.50 to 16.00 
No, 1° yatd, S000 sas cianciess cs 14.00 to 14.50 
Machinery Sep6pe UN05 soc so teee 15.50 to 16.00 
Low phosphorus scrap .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Wrought iron pipe ........seee. 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 forge fire scrap ......... 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary... 9.00 to 9.50 
Wrought turnings 2.2.0.0. eer 10.00 to 10.50 
Axle turnings, heavy .......¥%.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Cabt ROCESS), i954 inde se ee 8.75 to 9.25 
Stove platee: oi 6s s Vien caenecin 13.00 to 13.50 
NEW YORK. 


Cast Iron Pipe More Active—Pig Iron 
Dull. 


Office of Tue Iron Trape Review. 
Room 1005, No. 90 West St., Feb. 18. 


Pig Iron.—Aside from the usual run 
of small inquiries for early delivery 
iron, the only feature in the local mar- 
ket is the interest of pipe manufactur- 
ers who are free to admit they must 
take on considerable tonnages shortly, 
but hope to induce furnace interests 
to lower present quotations. There is 
absolutely no large business going and 
the aggregate of the limited tonnages 
being placed is so light as to remove 
all appearance of activity from the 
market. The underlying tone is still 
strong and there are no additions to 
the few “outsiders” who are shading 
the prices generally asked, but these 
few are able to take care of most of 
the attractive business that is being 
placed. Further down the coast, the 
trade is feeling the influence of cer- 
tain western price-cutters, and it is re- 
ported that at Baltimore a western 
furnace with its own ore supply has 
offered No. 2 foundry as low as $17.20, 
delivered. Current inquiries are large- 
ly from northern New York state. A 
market novelty is a call for a small 
lot of Scotch iron for import. It is 
understood that southern producers 
have taken on no further export busi- 
ness. Western representatives of the 
general committee held a 
meeting in this city last week, but 


pig iron 


nothing was announced as a result of 
their deliberations. We quote, New 
York tidewater delivery, as follows: 


Northern Foundry No. 1........ $18.50 to 19.00 
Nes 24. Feuodrs . . vie cuss hectes 18.25 

No. 2 Pieit)..swicwudcancks thuan 17.50 to 18.00 
Matlethte i. .isckis sencaedscecadsant 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 Southern Foundry........ 17.50 to 17.75 
BOMG- os decseednetn seca hcabenee 17.00 to 17.50 


Ferro-Manganese.—The market is 
thoroughly quiet on the basis of $46, 














trade 
become so unsatisfactory that one 


seaboard Conditions in the 


a 


largest importers has practi- 
cally withdrawn from the market. 
Finished Materials.—Cast iron pipe 
continues the most active line in the 
east, as a number of good projects are 
coming out in New England and up- 
per New York. The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Go. was 
the low bidder on 8,000 tons of 24- 
inch pipe for New Britain, Conn., its 
tender being $24.60, delivered, while a 
competitor was but 10 cents higher. 
A small lot for Schenectady went to 
the Chas. Miller & Sons Co., and 
1,000 tons for Newark, N. J., to John 
Fox & Co. of New York. 


good tonnages are shortly to be let 


Several 


and inquiries are plentiful, but the 
prices at which contracts are being 
precludes’ the 


taken possibility of 


much profit. Structural lettings con- 


tinue light, and are going chiefly to 
independent concerns. The Pennsyl- 


vania Steel Co. has taken 2,700 tons 
of bridge work for the Northwestern 
and a part of the 3,400 let by the St. 
Paul, though the bulk of the latter 
went to the McClintic-Marshall Con- 
struction Co. Cver 1,000 tons for 


t 
f 


the Chicago Junction went to the Wis- 
consin Bridge Co., and 2,000 tons for 
the St. Louis & Santa Fe went to an- 
independent. Building 


other opera- 


tions are being let at extremely low 


figures. There is no shading of con- 
sequence on billets though they are 
inactive. Sheets and plates are both 


dull, though prices are being well 


C 
maintained. The recent bar iron 
schedule is also being rigidly adhered 
to and this advance has had the ef- 
fect of strengthening steel bars. Ther 
is a little business in spikes, but prices 
are low. We quote: Angles, 3 to 6 
inches x %-inch and heavier, 1.86c; 
beams, 3 to 15 inches, 1.86c; tees, 3 x 
14-inch and heavier, 1.9lc; plates, car 
loads, 1.86c; 
2.26c; bar iron, 1.56c; soft steel bars, 


1.76c; sheets, No. 28, black, 2.66c. 


tanks, marine boilers, 


Finished Materials.—Railway lists 
for the month were disposed of on a 
level slightly ab ve that of January. 
There is a slight increase in demand, 
owing to a few fairly active mills tak- 
ing on additional stock, and the under- 
lying ‘tone is better, but in actual 
business the 
We quote, gross tons, New York de- 


improvement is slight. 


livery, as follows: 


CMR Beri TAUB. oc cccccccvcccccece $18.00 to 18,50 
Old steel rails, re-rolling....... . 14.50 to 15.00 
Relaying rails ....... as eh alk we 21.00 to 22.00 
Se SUE fc ccc cc ccescccce 7.00 to 18.00 
Old iron car axles............ 17.00 to 17.50 
ge ae 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy melting steel...........-. 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 13.00 to 13.50 
Re ee 12.00 to 12.50 


MUNN MER. oc icc cer cnocrice - 9.00 to 9.50 
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COE, RRR od oo sc ni vs ebiaes shawn eet awe 


Wrought turnings ...... eee 6.00 to 6.50 
BGO CORE - GCTERD . cick iviv kc ccdees . 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable ..........02- 11.00 to 11.50 
Agricultural malleable .......... 10.00 to 10.50 
Stove plate ..... sini spub a earbat > Lae telee.en 
A et ns eae ee En, 9.50 to 10.00 





ST. LOUIS. 
Buying of Pig Iron Confined to Small 
Lots—Prices Irregular. 
Feb. 17. 

Pig Iron.—Bus'‘ness picked up some- 
what in the St. Louis territory last 
week, buying taking place in small 
quantities at from $12.50 to $13.50 for 
No. 2 Birmingham basis, both for im- 
mediate and future shipment. 

Most furnaces are holding firm at 
$13, f. o. b. Birmingham as a minimum 
price, although some of ‘tthe melters 
say that grade can still be bought at 
50 cents less. There is more work 
in sight for the foundrymen, and the 
prospects are still improving. Our 
quotations, f. o. b. Birmingham, to 
which $3.75 freight is to be added, 


follow: 


Os7 ok eT 05550 Sa cwen es $13.00 to 13.50 
Ri. eR Sa a as ain Baad Soa 12.00 to 13.00 
Pe TO cas bk 6 a ase D 12.00 to 12.50 
Eth. Se NONE a isin Sk wlee Va wislesa 11.50 to 12.00 


Finished Materi2l.—Improvements to 


t about $75,000 are to be made on 


~OS 


he property on the block bounded 


by Main, Second, Monrge and Clin- 
ton streets by the Foundry Invest- 
ment Co. as rapidly ‘as possible. The 
five story building is now occupied by 
the Pioneer Pole & Shaft Co., and the 
other buildings will be occupied by 
the Western Iron & Supply Co. The 
Foundry Investment Co. has _ leased 
the site for ‘ten years at an annual 
rental of $17,450. F. Churchill Whitte- 
more, secretary-treasurer of the com 
pany, says the improvements are to 
be made at this time because of t 
drop in the cost of building; the con- 
tract having been placed at one-third 
of the estimated cost. 

American Car & 


4 


Iry Co. say that 65 per cent of 


Officials of the 


their shop fonce of about 30,000 men 
ce, 35 per cent of the 
employes having been let out tempor- 
arily because of slackening in opera- 
tions. The men laid off number about 
10,500, leaving a force of about 19,500 
at work in the plants in the various 
cities. The company regularly employs 
about 10,000 in its plants in the St. 
Louis district, at St. Louis and St. 
Charles, Mo., and Madison, III. 


Old Material—The market contin- 


ues dull, with prices ranging as fol- 
lows 

Old car wheels, grosS ton......seeseeees $18.00 
Cast scrap, No. 1 R. R., net ton........ 11.00 
Cast scrap, heavy machinery, net ton.... 12.50 
Cust wctae, Tieht, met GoM... i... scceecses 10.00 
Old 870m Ox10G, BEt COM... 6c. cccccccese 14.00 
Old steel] axles, net tom........csees0- ~o 42.50 
Bee eR, EE ROR 6 ac oo 55s cc snc ces 6.00 
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Miscellaneous steel rail, under 4 ft., net 


Nc aides sido see wo ne <0 bes oh +06 SbsV ees 9.00 
Cast iron borings, free, net ton......... 4.00 
WY MOURRE. DIG, RET-BON . oo. oc cavecevenese 8.00 
sheet iron, met tOnS 22. .ccecrsseossvcee 4.00 


Coke. —No change in demand wis 


reported last week. Prices for the 


best selected Connellsville 72-hour 


foundry coke ranging from $2.75 to 
$3, and for the second best grade, $2.25 
to $2.50, f. 0. b. Connellsville ovens. 
Low sulphur 48-hour furnace coke is 
quoted at $2 to 2.25, and smelter coke 
as low as $1.50. The present freight 
rate from ithe ovens at Connellsville 
is $2.80 to East St. Louis and* $2.90 


to St. Louis. 


BUFFALO. 


Sharp Reductions in Pig Iron Prices— 
Market Quiet. 


Office of THr Iron TraveE Review, 
932 Ellicott Square, Feb. 18. 


Pig Iron.—An excellent opportunity 
to stock up for the first quarter at low 
prices is afforded by the local market 
this week. One of the largest inter- 


ests in this territory has reduced its 


quotations on all grades, excepting 
malleable Bessemer and charcoal, from 
70 cents to $1 a ton from the prices 
given last week, the purpose be'ng to 
meet competition of nearby furnaces, 
which have been cutting under the 
market figures, and at the same time 


stocks. We 


have accordingly changed our quota 


to reduce accumulating 


tions, but it is to be understood that 


+ 


the prices given apply only for first 
Inquiry continues about 
Two in the market at pres- 
ent are each for 1,000 tons. Known 


1 


1 ‘ 4 t, + 
ne past two wees toftai 


sales during t 
between 3,000 and 5,000 tons at vary- 
ing prices. The forward movement on 
old orders is noticeably picking up. 
For first half delivery, f. 0. b. Buf 
' 1, 


1 } 


falo, we quote the following: 
OS > ES er $17.80 to 18.30 
MO, 2m, SOUMETY ..cacccsveeews 17.30 to 17.80 
SS A eee ere ee 16.80 to 17.30 
PUG B SOMMUEY 6 ocd s.ceisicas ose ew es 16.30 to 16.80 
Malleable Bessemer .......+.++- 18.00 to 18.50 
Gray forge ....... sc ilgs Salsa ti Saselh el 16.00 to 16.50 
ea ae “oe 3.00 to 24.00 
Finished Material—There are noin 
quiries of any size in the market, 
though sales of small lots are being 
made from time to time. A sales 
agent who has just returned from a 


1 , -; hr hi 2ee4 — 
two weeks’ trip through his territory 


reports that the buyers he saw were 


unanimous in their approval of the re- 


affirmation of prices, as lower ones 
would not only mean that they would 
have to sell their output, made from 
material purchased at higher prices, 
at a loss, but that lower prices for the 
same reason, would not induce buying 
would cause a still 
Seneca Iron & Steel 


Co. continues its sheet mills in oper- 


generally, but 


heavier loss. The 





Le eemERT | er 
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ation. The Lackawanna Steel Co. is 
operating the following this week: 
Structural, billet and sheet bar mills, 
five open-hearth and two blast fur- 
naces, and five batteries of coke ov- 
ens. The following are down: Light 
and heavy rail mills, the splice and 
merchant bar and plate mills, six 
open-hearth and five blast furnaces. 


CHICAGO. 





Pig Iron Prices Lower—Cast Iron 
Pipe Sales. 


Office of THe Iron Trade ReEvIEw, 
1362 Monadnock Block, Feb. 18. 

Lower prices were being made very gen- 
erally during the past week. The prices 
on finished steel lines are being main- 
tained, but the only pressure that has 
existed has been on structural. On this 
material, prices have been cut to the bot- 
tom by fabricators, so that very low 
bids have been submitted. On pig iron 
the $18 price, which has been maintain- 
ed up to this time, has been reduced, and 
iron of standard grades is selling at 
$17.75, with slight shading at that price. 
The tonnages sold during the week of 
various materials were the lightest in 
some time. Cast iron pipe prices obtain- 
ed on the tonnages disposed of are re- 
ported lower than cost. 

Pig Iron.—It now develops that 
northern iron of standard grades is be- 
ing sold in this territory for less than 
$18. Nothing could have been more posi- 
tive than the expression some weeks 
ago by sellers that concessions from this 
price were impossible without the reduc- 
tion in the price of raw material. The 
fact remains that iron accumulated in this 
territory in furnace yards is being dis- 
posed of at $17.75 with doubtless at some 
slight shading of that figure, and that 
tonnages of iron that looked large among 
the sales of these days have been dis- 
posed of at these prices. One thousand 
tons of basic to the Grand Crossing Tack 
Co., was taken by the largest selling in- 
terest, which also contracted for about 
3,000 tons additional, nearly all northern 
iron. It is reported that the fur- 
naces still active are now moving iron 
away from the yards in quantities 
equal to the daily make of the stacks. 
That is an improvement upon condi- 


tions of a few weeks ago. Southern 


iron has been very quiet and contin 
ues to be sold at $13 Birmingham. It 
is reported that a uniform price of 
$17 delivered plus switching charges 
can be obtained by any buyer. 


Lake Superior Charcoal 





Northern Foundry N Ss 
Northern Foundry No. 8. 

Northern Foundry No. ; L725 Fall 
Southern Foundry No. 1....... 17.85 to 18.35 
Southern Foundry No. 2....... 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern Foundry No. 3....... 16.85 to 17.35 
Southern Foundry No. 4....... 16.35 to 16.85 
ew ae ee Ea | a er 17.85 to 18.35 
Soutnem NO, 2 Soll. ccavccecs 17.35 to 17.85 
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Southern Gray Forge........... 15.35 to 15.85 
Scuthern Mottled .........s5... 15.10 to 15.60 
Southern Silveries, 4 per cent 

CES iy ais 0 8 64's sn Vowbwe 18.85 to 19.35 
Southern Silveries, 5 per cent 

NS Soros oo od «baron ca suees 19.35 to 19.85 
Southern Silveries, 6 per cent 

WOON «5s Fone dow cab g de atnebiee 20.35 to 20.85 


Jackson Co, Silveries, 6 per cent 21.90 to 22.40 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 8 per cent 23.90 to 24.40 
Jackson Co, Silveries, 10 per cent 25.90 to 26.40 


Malleable Bessemer .........-e0. 18.50 to 19.00 
Standard Bessemer ......ccccccsee 19.40 to 19.90 
Pi TR a So cc ukekes shane 18.35 to 18.85 


Billets and Rods.—Small lots of 
forging billets constitute the only 
sales of the week and the rod ton- 
nage sold on new contracts was prac- 
tically nil. We quote for Chicago 
delivery, rolling billets, $31, forging 
billets, $33. We quote f. o. b. Pitts- 
burg, Bessemer wire rods, $35; open- 
hearth rods, $36 and chain nods, $37. 


Merchant Bars.—The bar mills of 
the Interstate Iron & Steel Co. and 
the Republic Iron & Steel Co., with 
the exception of the Muncie mill of 
the latter are continuing in operation. 


Specifications, while improved in vol- 
ume as compared with December and 
January, are far from _ satisfactory. 
Two carloads is a good specification 
and at that the stock runs in poor 
mill sizes. The largest single order 
of the past two weeks was the year’s 
requirements of the Illinois Central R. 
R. which amounted to about 4,500 
tons and was taken by the Terre 
Haute mill. The manufacturing trade 
is still opermting its shops on re- 
duced schedules and idle plants are 
not difficult to find among the rank 
and file of merchant iron and steel 
Consequently sales from store con- 
tinue dull and mill business is even 
more quiet. Prices are unchanged and 
we quote for Chicago delivery in 


1 


carload lots as follows: 


Bar iron, 1.65c to 1.85c; soft steel 
bars and-~ bands, 1.78c, half extras; 
soft steel angles, less than 3 x 3, 
1.88c; hoops, 2.18c base, full extras; 
planished or ‘smooth finished tire 
steel, 1.98c; iron finish, up to 14x % 
inch, 1.93c base tin card; iron finish 
1%. to 1% inch and larger, 1.78c 
steel card; channel for 
solid rubber tire, 34 to 1 inch. 
2.28c, and 1% inch and larger. 
2.18c; smooth finished machinery steel, 
2.18c; flat sleigh shoe, 1.83c; concave 
and convex sleigh shoe, 1.93c; cutter 
shoe, 2.361l4c; toe calk steel, 2.33c; 
railway spring, 1.98c; crucible tool 
steel, 7c to 9c, with higher prices 
asked on special grades. Quotations 
on shafting are 54 per cent off the 
list for carload lots, and 48 per cent 
off for less than carload lots. On 
iron and steel bars from local stocks, 
we quote as follows: Bar iron, 2.10c, 


full extras; soft steel bars, $2 per 
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100 pounds base, plus half extras; soft 
steel hoops, 2.40c, full extra. 
Plates.—Both the sheared plate mill 
and the universal plate mil) of the 
Illinois Steel Co. at South Chicago 
are in operation this week. Activity 


in plates has not increased, however, 


and the tonnage is very light. We 
quote: 

Plates, % inch and heavier, 6% to 
100 inches wide, either universal or 
sheared, 1.88c to 1.9lc Chicago. For 
extras see Pittsburg report. Jobbers’ 
prices for shipment from local stocks 
Tank steel, % inch 
and heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 
2.10c to 2.20c; from 72 to 96 inches 
wide, 2.20c to 2.30c; 3/16 inch up to 
and including 60 inches wide, 2.20¢ to 
2.25c; 72 inches wide, 2.45¢ to 2.55c; 
No. 8 up ‘to 60 inches wide, 2.20c to 
2.25c. Flange and head quality, 25c 
extr1. 

Sheets.—Buying of sheets has been 
very dull. The mills are receiving and 
accepting orders too small to be 
looked at under anything like normal 
conditions and the store trade is very 
dull. We quote for del'very at Chi- 


are as follows: 


cago as follows: 
No. 10, 2.20c to 2.25c; No. 12, 2.25c 
to 2.30c; No. 14, 2.30c to 2.35¢e: No. 
16, 2.40 to 2.50c; Nos. 18-20, 2.6(c to 
2.65c; Nos. 22-24, 2.65c to.2.70c; No. 
26, 2.70c to 2.75c; No. 27, 2.75¢ to 
2.80c; No. 28, 2.85c to 2.95c; No. 30, 
3.25c. Galvanized sheets, Nos. 1C to 
16, 3.05c to 3.15c; Nos. 18 to 20, 
3.15¢ to 3.25¢; Nos. 22 to 
24, 3.30c to 3.35c; No. 26, 3.50c¢ to 
3.55c; No. 27, 3.70c to 3.75c; No. 2%, 
3.90c to 4.00c; No. 30, 4.40c to 4.50c. 

Structural Steel—The outlook for 
the structural steel business of the 
year is more promising than in an; 
oiher direction at this tims: The 
bookings by the American Bridge Co. 
curing the past week amounted to 
16,000 tons though but a very small 
portion of this was in the western 
territory. Of this western business 
300 tons was fora 500-foot span for the 
Northwestern railroad. Inquiries sre 
numerous, the estimates asked cf the 
principle fabricator last week aggre- 
gating 7,300 tons. The Northwestern, 
it is understood, will be in the mar- 
ket again in a very few days for an- 


ige mate- 


other large tonnage of bric 
rial. This road also closed with Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall on Monday for 1,200 
tons of bridge structurals. 

Prices made in competition on fab- 
ricated steel vary widely and are cut 
to the lowest figure even to the point 
where criticism has been made for 
cutting of structural prices from mill. 
So far as can be learned, h>wever, no 
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concessions have been, mad2 on plain 
oft 


shapes, but the cost of fabricating is 


being but scantily covered The 
structural mill of the South Works is 
running. We quote: 

3eams and channels, 3 to 15 inches 
188c to 1.9lc delivered Chi- 


see Pittsburg re- 


inclusive, 
cago. For extras 


pont. Quotations from store are as 
follows for 

All angles, 3 inches and larger, in- 
$2.05 per 100 pounds: 


inches, $2.15c per 100 


carload lots and over: 
cluding 6 inches, 
angles, over 6 
incnes 


base; 


pounds base; beams, 3 to 15 
pounds 


larger, $2.05 


inclusive, $2.05 per 100 
channels, 3 inches and 
Less than car- 


than 


per 1U0 pounds base. 
load lots are $1 a ton higher 
foregoing prices. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—The in 
quiries which last week promised to 
week’s 
and the 


months 


develop into a satisfactory 


business have not been closed 
days in two 
rail m'll of the 


quietest seven 


was experienced. The 


leading producer is running at pres 
ent. We quote: 

Standard rails, $28 f. o. b. 
ght rails, 


20-pound, 


mill, full 


destimation; 


freight to li 
45-pound, $28; 
ries 


pound to 


$29; 16-pound, $30; pound, $31. 
Track supplies, f. o. Joliet, angle 


ne to 1.95c. 


with square nuts, 2.35c tc 


bars, 1.65c;_ spikes, 


track bolts, 


2.45c; with hexagon nuts, 2.50c to 
2.60c. Small railroad and square boat 
spikes, 2c base, f. o. b. Pittsburg. 


Merchant Pipe and Boiler Tubes.— 


Demand for tubular goods is very 


light. In some quarters it is sug- 
gested that buying is retarded by the 
expectation of lower prices. So far as 


is discernible there is no prospect oa: 
present schedule 


Chicago de- 


any revision of the 
We quote 
carload lots, 


mill discounts, 


livery, as below. On steel 


p pe 
sion of one oeaghe 


jobbers are allowed a _ conces- 


nd 5 per cent add 


tional from the schedule in force: 


—Steel— 
Black. Galv 
34 to 6 inches, inclusive.... 71.2 52.2 
BOILER TUBES. 
Seam- 
Steel. Iron. less. 
2% to 5 ins., inclusive.. 63.2 50.2 49.2 


quotations on iron pipe are 
than the foregoing 


Mill 


five points higher 


prices. 
We have revised our prices from 
store, as below. <A concession of one- 


half to one from these prices 


is allowed by 


po int 
jobbers on 
local 


car- 


Chicago 
shipped from 
than 


carload orders 


stocks. We 


load lots as follows: 


quote for less 


MERCHANT PIPE. 


Black.  Galv. 
ES ey Se eee Cee 4 48 
OO) SD a Se ere 66 52 
DAME SU hn 50 Sb wnene's dovecvess 68 56 
By OO MEER ova ccc ccceceseses 72 62 
D0 Re PEER e owe cc cet ocssoceee 68 53 
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Store prices for wrought iron pipe, 
carload lots, from Chicago stocks, are 
as follows: One-eighth to %-inch, 59; 
14-inch, 63; 34-inch to 6 

inches to 12 inches, 65. 
from store are unchanged 


33-inch, 61; 
inches, 68; 7 
Boiler tubes 
as follows: 


Seam- 

Steel. Iron. less. 
1 to 1% inches....... 35 35 35 
1% to 2% inches..... 50 35 35 
2% inches ...... bie away ee 35 35 

2% to 5 inches....... 60 47 47% 
6 inches and larger.... 50 35 ae 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Lettings of 
characterized by 
extremely low prices, and it is report- 
ed that the Lynchburg, Via., works 
bid below $20 per ton in obtaining a 
1,500-ton contract at Indianapolis. At 
1,200 were taken by 
States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Co., and at South Bend 
Municipal lettings, 


iron p’pe have been 


Cleveland, tons 
the United 
Foundry 


about 700 tons. 


not yet closed, include 1,200 tons at 
Minot, South Dakota, 1,200 tons at 


Detroit, and 300 Berrien, 
Mich. 
Wire Products.—The 


tonnage of 


tons at 


selling of a 


very fair nails and barb 


wire is reported by the principal pro- 


ducer. Shipments are far from nor- 


mal, however, and there is a strong 


disposition not to augment contracts 
than 
material already 


jobbers, Chi- 


with consumers faster specifica- 
tions come in on 
ordered. We quote to 
cago delivery as follows: 

Wire nails, $2.23; painted barb wire, 
$2.38; galvanized barb wire, $2.68; 
annealed wire, $2.08; 
wire, $2.38; 


smooth smooth 


galvanized polished sta- 


ples, $2.23; galvanized staples, $2.63. 
Carload lots to retailers, 5 cents high- 


er; less than carload lots, 15 cents 
higher. 


Old Material.—The 


continues apparently un- 


strength of the 
scrap market 
activity of speculative 
situation 


impaired. The 
trading has brought into the 
a strong bullish sentiment among the 
dealers in support of the prices 


quoted, at which prices a considerable 


tonnage has been sold. An equally 
strong, if not so general fceling has 


also been manifested to bring t'e 


market to a 


4 


those 


point more favorable to 


who wish to buy, either to cov- 


er short sales or d:rect 


As dis 


present 


requirements 


counting mill operations, the 


strength of scrap is consider- 


ably in advance of the situation, but 


trading is free at the present levels 


and there seems to be no prospect of 


an immediate weakening. We quote 


tons in the first paragraph as 


gross 

follows: 

ee” a ea $15.75 to 16.25 
CE ey er eee 17.50 to 18.00 
Re-rolling rails (3 ft. and over). 13.00 to 13.50 
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Old steel rails (3 ft. and under). 13.00 to 13.50 
Light section relayers, 45 Ibs. 
and under, subject to inspection 21.00 to 23.00 


Relaying rails, subject to in- 





Te rere cee 19.00 to 19.50 
Frogs, switches and guards....... 12.75 to 13.25 
Heavy micliing steel ......066s5% 12.50 to 13.00 

We quote, net tons, as follows: 

WOE Roe Wreimitssii cesses $12.50 to 13.00 
Re De ee | 11.50 to 12.00 
Knuckles, couplers and springs... 11.00 to 11.50 
EE rere eer 14.50 to 15.00 
MER. 5 cok kes ba bans see 17.75 to 18.25 
eer eee eee 16.00 to 16.50 
weaters forge No. 2... .00ss0% 10.00 to 10.50 
PO HN EE. So a pc tinea wana s . 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 cast, 150 lbs. and less..... 13.00 to 13.50 
OE oe NEE | 425 Ses 05'S eRe Dea 8.50 to 9.00 
Mixed busheling (Nos. 1 and 2). 8.00to 8.50 
ee ae rs ee 5.50to 6.00 
No. 1 boiler DME A sacscasceseees 8.00 to 8.50 
BOeF OUNCHINGS ......05 e'ns00 0000 10.50 to 11.00 
gg OS errr rr 5.50 to 6.00 
Se en SS See ioe 5.50to 6.00 
Machine shop turnings ......... 7.50 to 8.00 
Railroad matleable ....cccsscers 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricuitural malleable ........... 11.00 to 11.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.. 11.50 to 12.00 
Old iron. eplice bars... i.....06%. 15.25 to 15.75 
NEW YORK. 


Feb. 18. 
Copper.—The market has shaded off 
in a pronounced manner, owing to the 
demand and 


absence of any foreign 


the light buying for domestic account, 


thus leading to brisk competition 
among sellers for the business being 
placed. Price concessions have not 
been heavy, but thave been sufficient 


to rob the situation of its strength. 
We quote: Lake, 13c to 13%c; elec- 
trolytic, 13c to 13%c; castings 
to 13%c. 

Pig Tin.—Spot metal is strong, sell- 


, 


ing during the week as high as 29'%c 
and becoming exceedingly scarce. In 
futures, market is no 


stronger, a slump in the London mar- 


however, the 


ket checking what appeared to be the 
start of a sharp advance. 

Pig Lead.—What little business there 
found is going on the basis 
New York. The 
is also dull. 


is to be 
of 3.70c to 
foreign market 

Spelter.— 1] 


stronger and prices 


ee JC, 


“he market is considerably 


have been ad- 


vanced, owing to an increased demand 


arising from the starting up of sev- 


galvanizing concerns. We 
New York. 
limited 


eral quote 
475c to 4.85c, 


Antimony.—A amount of 


spot business tells the story of all 
that is being done. We quote: Cook- 
son’s, 9c to 9%c; Hallett’s, 9c to 


914c; ordinary brands, 8c to 834c. 


ST. LOUIS. 
Feb. 17. 
highest price 


Le2d and Zinc.—The 
paid for zinc ore in the Joplin dis- 
trict last week was $39 a tton. This 
was a decnease of $1 a ton from the 
price of the previous week, with much 
ore selling at $35 to $37 a ton on as- 
say basis. Lead or 


e generally 
manded a price of $48 to $50 a ton, 


com- 
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but some of it is sold up to. $52. The 
belief that zinc-ore will go higher at 
supported by the 
The 


bins is es- 


an early date is 


condition of the spelter market. 
k of ore now in the 


8,000 
The total shipments in pounds, with 


stoc 
timated at tons. 


their values, of zinc and lead ores 


towns and camps of 
district for the 


follows: 


from the cities, 
the Missouri-Kiansas 
week ending Feb. 13, 
zinc, 7,787,320 pounds, $131,897; lead, 
966,900 pounds, $24,197. 


Was as 


STEEL CORPORATION SUBSIDI- 
ARIES TO MOVE. 

The New York offices of all the sub- 
sidiary United States 
Steel Corporation are to be assembled on 
three floors of the Cortlandt building, 
one of the handsome structures now near- 
ing completion in connection with the 
New York terminals and the Hudson 
tunnels. This building will be officially 
known as the “Hudson Terminal, 30 
Church street.” All of the 
twelfth and thirteenth floors will be oc- 
cupied by the general offices of the Amer- 
New York and the 

Products 


interests of the 


eleventh, 


ican Bridge Co. of 
United States Steel 
Co. and the New York sales offices of 
Steel & Wire 


Exports 
the following: American 
Co., American Sheet & Tin Plate Co, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Illinois Steel Co., 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railway Co., Lo- 
rain Steel Co., National Tube Co. Shel- 
by Tube Co. and Western Tube Co. 
The consolidat'on of these offices, which 
will be completed by April 20, will bring 
the Corporation subsidiaries together in 


all cities except Pittsburg, where they 


are in adjacent buildings, and in Boston. 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL 
CO.’S REPORT. 
Pneumatic 


Tool Co. 


the fiscal year enaed Dec. 


The 


reports for 


Chicago 


31 last a surplus after depreciation, 
interest, etc., of $504,283 against $786,- 


469 in the previous year and a sur- 





plus after 3 per cent dividends of 
$314,220, against a surplus after 4 per 
cent dividends in 1906 of $442,117. 
The report follows: 
PROMS. -osine2 ee $ 848,007 Dec. $153,543 
Depreciation ....... 176,595 Inc 26,514 
$ 671,412 Dec. $180,057 
Int 1 167,129 . Ine. 2,129 
BURRESS oie een a a $ 14,283 Dec. $182,186 


190,063 Dec. 54,288 


Surplus coveveseg 314,220 Dec. $127,898 
I ious surplus 878,409 Inc 342,118 
Total surplus 1,192,629 Inc. $214,220 
Special expense 184,555 It 84,555 
J 1 surplus ...... $1,008,074 Ine. $129,665 


‘inal sur] 
At the annual directors 


were 


meeting 
to the ab- 


sence of President Duntley, who is in 


re-elected. Owing 


Europe, no report from the president 


was read. 
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TIDAL POWER PLANTS. 
Boston and Fortland Men Secure 
Shore Rights—Resumption of Work. 
Mass., Feb. 17.—The 
plant of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
Co., Providence, R. I, 
fore ran on a 55 hour schedule has 


Worcester 


which hereto- 


changed to a 45 hour schedule, un- 
tl further notice. This affects 3,600 
hands. 

Alfred S. Black, of Portland, Maine, 
and his associates have bonded land 


on either side of Bacq Bay in Port- 
land, a tidal 
power plant will be located, capable of 


developing at least 25,000 horsepower, 


where it is anticipated 


cr enough to run all the electric cars, 
lights 


sociated 


and engines in the city. As- 


with Mr. Black in the de- 


veloping of these tidal power stations 


are William O. Webber of Boston, 
hydraulic engineer; E. B. McAllister 
and F. Ernest Holman of Rockland. 


Mr. Black says: “We shall commence 


the erection of our first power sta- 
tion at South Thomaston, four miles 


from Rockland, next spring, the plans 


for same being now completed, and 
We shall 
furnish power to Rockland, four miles 
to the Rockland & Rockport 
Lime Co. for use in the lime quarries, 
and to the Thomaston & Camden 
Street Railroad.” If these plans do 
not go amiss, this seemingly marks 


the land and rights secured. 


away; 


an epoch in the matter of successful 
use of the ocean tides. 


Two concerns have incorporated 


in Hartford, Conn., for the manu- 


facture of tools and hardware. One 
of them is the Starr-Nettleton Co., 


of Chatham, capital stock $10,000. 
The other is the Draper Hall Co., of 
Middleton, at $5,000. 

The General Co., Lynn, 
Mass., hands on 
full time 


capitalized 
Electric 

7,000 
Two new buildings 


with 
Feb. 6. 


are being rushed to completion, which 


started 


will mean a much larger working force 
in the The 4,000 
laid off last summer will soon be again 


near future. hands 
added to the payroll. 

The Stanley Electric Mfg. 
resumed Some 


are on a 45-hour schedule while others 


Co., has 
work. departments 
full time. The 
plant employs 2,000 hands. 

Castings Co., Wa- 
terbury, Mass., recently incorporated 
it $100,000. Officers are: J. 
Smith, president; L. N. 


president; George E. 


are on 55-hour time or 


The Waterbury 


Richard 
Perrault, vice 
Camp, secretary; 
C. Stanford Bull, treasurer. The com- 


pany is erecting a new plant, of re- 
construction, 118 


by 119 feet, and two stories. 


inforced concrete 
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PRICES 


20, ‘07 


Feb. 


Jan. 22, '08 
Feb. 12, ‘08 
Feb. 19, ‘08 





BESSEMER 
PITTSBURG 


SPOT 


24.00}— 


23.00 
22.00 
21.00 
20.00 
19.00 
18.00 
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FOUNDRY NO. 2 
NORTHERN 
PITTSBURC 


SPOT 


27.00 
25.00 
23.00 
21.00 
19.00 
17.00 
15,00 















































FOUNDRY NO. 2 
PLAIN 
NEW YORK 


SPOT 


25.00}- 
23.00}— 


21.00 


19.00}— 


17.00 
15.00 




















FOUNDRY NO. 2 
SOUTHERN 
BIRMINGHAM 


spoT 


22. 00}— 


20.00 
18.00 
16.00 
14.00 
12.00 


























LAKE SUPERIOR 
CHARCOAL 
CHICAGO 


28.00 
26.00 




















24.00 








22.00 


20.00-- 














18.00 





BESSEMER 
BILLETS 
PITTSBURG 


31.00 


30,00— 
29.005 


28.00 


27.00}- 


26.00 


25.00} 


24.00 



































STEEL BARS 
PITTSBURG 


33.00}- 











32.00 
31.00 
30.00 














29.00 
28.00 














TANK PLATES 
PITTSBURG 


34.00 


33.00}- 


a Sees — 


32.00 
31.00 
30.00 


























COMMON IRON 
BARS 
CLEVELAND 


36.00 
34.00 
32.00 


30.00 |— 
28.00 |= 


26.00 






































OLD STEEL RAILS 
(long) 
CHICAGO 


21.00 


19.00}— 
17.00 |— 
15.00 


13.00 


11.00} 























HEAVY STEEL 
CLEVELAND 





19.00 
17.00 
15.00 
1300 


11.00}— 
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PRICE MAINTENANCE 
Which Does Not Recognize Condi- 
tions Offered by President 
Hoffstott. 

The ninth annual report of the Pressed 
Steel Car Co. was made to the stockhold- 
ers Feb. 19, by President F. N. Hoffstott, 
on behalf of the board. It shows that 
the gross sales of the company during 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1907, were $36,- 
443,304.05, and after making charges for 
renewals and upkeep, the net profits were 
$2,907,920.09. These profits are entirely 
the result of operation, no dividends be- 
ing received from the subsidiary com- 
panies in which the company is inter- 
ested: The Western Steel Car & Foun- 
dry Co., Joliet, Ill.; the Pennsylvania Car 
Wheel Co., the Fidelity Land Co., the 
Canada Car Co., the Pennsylvania Malle- 
able Co., and the Western Steel Car & 
Foundry Co. The surplus on Jan. 1, 1907, 
was $44,745,659.33, which, with the profits 
for the year made $7,653,579.42. Deduct- 
ing depreciation and renewals $365,000, 
and 7 per cent dividend on _ pre- 
ferred stock, $375,000, leaves $6,413,- 
579.42, the present 
working capital. The sixth annual in- 
stallment of $500,000 on the company’s 
mortgage securing its issue of $5,000,000 
in notes matured this year and all has 
been paid but $2,000,000. Continuing, 

President Hoffstott said: 

The slowing down of business bringing 
with it diminution of profits, has some 
redeeming features, in that it modifies the 
attitude of labor by reason of its adjust- 
ing wages on lines proportionate to cost 


amount of the 


Assets 
PHOMEIEIOS on kce cece cece siccecseverssenswesesds 
a canto a abeliieien'oie N9'>'t3\0.5.92 0b a 5 9 0%m 
Prepaid eExpenseS ......ceeceecscvrccevcceccvnce 
a 8 eS ote. ie wid UW We Wide © Ons AS 08 94 e019 8 
Accounts receivable .........-sccercececsevece 
TMVEMEOTY nec cece verse sec cesenrocceccons 


Liabilities 
Capital stock, COMMON ......+-eee cere eee eeeeee 
Capital stock, preferred ...........+eseeeeseees 
Gold bonds, purchase money mortgage, McKees 


Rocks and Allegheny .........+-seeeeerees 


Accounts payable ........eeee eee cece cece teens 
Accrued salaries, wages, interest and dividends.. 


Bills payable ......-secesceceercesceesessesces 
Surplus  ..2 acces cccvcccvsccscscsvcccecveccess 


of production and the volume of busi- 
ness; sth adjustment can be accom- 
plished only when the supply of labor 
exceeds the demand—one of the direct 
results of a decrease in the volume of 
business. During the last six months, 
our labor costs have been substantially 
reduced; at the same time, there has been 
no diminution in efficiency. The net re- 
sult, from the standpoint of cost of pro- 
duction, is that cars built in the latter 
part of the year, while labor was adjust- 
ing itself to existing conditions, were con- 
structed at a lower cost than those built 
prior to the decrease of business when 
the demand of labor equaled or exceeded 
the supply. Another feature resulting 


from the slowing down we are now ex- 
periencing is that during times of busi- 


Comparative Balance 
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ness depression, extra attention is stimu- 
lated and devoted not only to the reduc- 
tion of cost, but also to economical im- 
provement and development along 
new lines; so that while deploring 
the existing business conditions, some 
benefits accrue therefrom, and pur- 
suing these we are bending our energies 
to the end that by enforced economies in 
labor, construction and development, we 
will arrive at a cost of production which 
will create and restore a normal demand 
for your company’s product. We are re- 
lentlessly following this policy rather than 
to attempt artificially to maintain what 
under the existing business conditions 
would be unsubstantial and unreal prices. 
We believe that the policy sometimes 
adopted of attempting to maintain the 
same prices during periods of depression 
as those which existed in prosperous 
times, and declining to recognize exist- 
ing conditions, retards rather than helps 
the speedy return of normal business. It 
is only when demand is as great or great- 
er than capacity that full operation and 
consequently fair prices can be obtained. 
We believe that the policy such as we 
recommend is the speedier way of ac- 
complishing the desired end, namely, ob- 
taining sufficient business to operate your 
company’s plants to their fullest capacity. 

We had in hand at the close of the 
year, quite a number of unfilled orders 
which assured us of considerable income 
during the early months of 1908, but for 
the future, business in volume depends 
largely upon financial conditions, as no 
matter how prudent it may appear to be 
for railroads to anticipate future neces- 
sities of traffic, it is a well-known fact 
that they rarely purchase equipment when 
that which they already have is not com- 
pletely in use. 

The following comparative balance 
sheets of the company’s books at the 
close of the years .set forth has been 
furnished: 


| Sheets for ‘ Three Years. 


1905. 1906. 1907. 
$25,818,622.27 $26,853,093.23 $26,756,015.53 
2,052,553.62 2,488,553.62 2,538,553.62 
24,936,42 49,402,48 35,204.76 
878,040.06 ? 065,578.59 1,733,486.62 
1,826,112.24 1,973,047.87 4,172,653.13 
4,920,252.79 4,979,815.57 3,500,153.58 
$35,520,517.40 $38,409,491.36 $38,736,067.24 

1905. 1906. 1907. 
$12,500,000.00 $12,500,000.00 $12,500,000.00 
12,500,000.00 12,500,000.00 12,500,000.00 
3,310,000.00 2,810,000.00 2,.310,000.00 
4,156,380.84 3,762,769,12 3,770,610.87 
465,361.41 472,712.91 441,876.95 


800,000.00 
6,413,579.42 


1,618,350.00 
4,745,659.33 


$38,736,067.24 


$38,409,491.36 








recently striken by paralysis while in 
New York, was moved Tuesday to 
Sharon, Pa., where his daughter lives. 
He stood the trip well. 


Robert R. Caldwell, aged 71, died at 
3radford, Pa., Feb. 16, from injuries 
sustained by being struck by a switch 
engine the day before. Mr. Caldwell 
was a member of the firm of E. R. 
Caldwell & Co., Bradford, Pa., manu- 
facturers of molding machines and of 
late years had been largely interested 


in oil operations. 
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CREDITABLE SHOWING. 





Eighth Annual Report of American 
Iron & Steel Mfg. Co. Read. 

The eighth annual report to share 
holders of the-American Iron & Steel 
Mfg. Co., 
most creditable showing for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1906. Additions to 
profit and loss for the year aggregate 
$859,080, making a total credit to 
profit and loss of $2,477,299. This is 
subject to the payment, Jan. 1 last, of 
dividends of 1% per cent on the pre- 
ferred and common stocks, amounting 
to $138,750. The assets showed: 

Cash in banks and on hand, $1,278,- 
707; bills receivable, $22,709; accounts 
receivable net, $693,523; 
Dec. 31, cost prices, $1,441,592; insur- 
ance and taxes, unexpired value, $11,- 
581; real estate plant and equipment, 
less $734,000 reserve to provide for 
depreciation, $4,602,685; total, $8,050,- 


Lebanon, Pa., makes a 


inventory 


797. 

The liabilities included: Wages ac- 
crued not due, $20,116; accounts paya- 
ble, $3,382; capital stock authorized 
and issued, preferred, $3,000,000, com 
mon, $2,550,000, total $5,550,000; un 
divided profits Feb. 7 subject to pay 
ment of dividends on preferred and 
stocks, authorized but paya- 
$2,477,299; total, 


common 
ble Jan. 1, 1908, 
$8,050,797. 
MR. DOMHOFF RETIRES. 
After 37 . years oof activity in 


the pig iron trade of Cincinnati, 
C. H. Domhoff has 
president and treasurer of the Dom- 
hoff & Joyce Co., whose executive officer 
he has been since the organization of that 
company. Mr. Domhoff retires from busi- 
ness to devote more time to personal 
affairs and also to take a much needed 
rest after so long a period of close ap- 
plication to work. John Sargent suc- 
ceeds Mr. Domhoff as_ president and 
treasurer of the Domhoff & Joyce Co., 
E. C. Humphreys becomes vice-president 


resigned as 


and C. H. Jenkins secretary and assis 
tant treasurer. The newly elected of 
ficers have been actively associated 
with the company for a long time. 


At the annual meeting of the Col- 
umbus Machine Co., Columbus, O., 
last week, the old officers of the com- 
pany were re-elected. The president’s 
report showed the company had had 
a prosperous year. It manufactures 
gas and gasoline engines, and_ its 
trade extends all over the United 
States and into many foreign coun 
tries. Henry A. Lanman is president 
and Edwin R. Sharp, secretary-trea- 


surer. 
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DEATH OF FRANK W. GOULD. 
The life of Frank W. Gould, presi- 
dent of the Union Malleable Iron Co. 
of East Moline, Ill., was brought to a 
close Saturday morning, Feb. 8, at his 
residence in the city of Moline, as 
briefly noted last week. Mr. Gould’s 
death came with shocking suddenness. 
Not more than ten minutes before he 
died, he had ‘been engaged in making 
business engagements which were to 
take him down town a half hour after 
the time of his death. He had not 
been himself for several days, and his 
illness necessitated that he remain 
about the house. The cause of Mr. 
Gould’s collapse is assigned to the 
pressure of financial demands, which 
had been considerably heightened by 
the recent financial depression through- 
out the country. His embarrassment, 
however, had nothing whatever to do 
with any business concern in which 
he was interested, as none was at all 
involved in his personal affairs. At 
his home city, no one could have been 
held in higher personal regard by the 
public or enjoyed its confidence to a 
greater extent. He had grown into 
the trust and esteem of those among 
whom he moved to a degree akin to 
personal affection, and he was gener- 
ally respected for his high standard of 
integrity and his plain, unassuming, 
genial ways. 
Moline, 
March 25, 1853, the son of Judge and 
Mrs. J. M. Gould. After his years in 
the Moline schools, he went to Yale, 


Mr. Gould was. born in 


from which he was graduated in 1876. 
Mr. Gould became associated with Di- 
mock, Gould & Co., the lumber indus- 
try of his father, on his return from 
college, and was secretary of the con- 
cern till 1899, when the sawmill was 
discontinued. He then became presi- 
dent of the Union Malleable Iron Co., 
which position he held till his death. 
Mr. Gould was appointed a trustee 


f the Western Hospital for the In- 
sane at Watertown by Governor Tan- 
ner in February, 1897, and was re- 
appointed by 
Dineen. 


Governors Yates and 
Immediately on his original 
appointment he was elected president 
of the board, continuing in the posi- 
tion until his death. Mr. Gould was 
a stockholder in the People’s Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., and in the Manu- 
facturers Hotel Association, and had 
Moline 
club. Surviving thhim are his father, 


served as president of the 


his widow and daughter, Mrs. Joshua 
Hale, of Newburyport, Mass. 

The great number of friends which 
gathered at the family residence on 
Monday at the funeral of Mr. Gould 


was a striking tribute to his personal 
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worth and the esteem in which he was 
held throughout every circle into which 
business or pleasure had called him. 
The beautiful home, Eastmont, was 
filled before the ‘hour set for the 
funeral. Conspicuous among the flow- 
ers was a set piece which was sent 
by the employes of the Union Malle- 
able Co. The shops were closed down 
the day of Mr. Gould’s death and 


were idle until after the funeral. 
Wreaths from men and organizations 
with which Mr. Gould had been con- 


nected were numerous. But whatim- 


FRANK W. GOULD. 


pressed one most was the quantity of 
the flowers, as a whole, representing, 
as they did, a large number of people 
whose hearts had been touched by Mr. 
Gould’s death. 

For more than 30 years Mr. Gould 
gave of his time and energy unstint- 
edly in response to the needs of his 
community and his state, and such was 
his personal modesty that his work 
was as quiet as it was effective. Com- 
paratively few of his neighbors and 
triengs knew through how many chan- 
nels his public spirit manifested itself. 
For 15 years Mr. Gould was a mem- 
ber of the board of education of the 
city of Moline, and no citizen worked 
with more enthusiasm in the develop- 
ment of the schools. His administra- 
tion of the affairs of the board of 
trustees of the Western Hospital for 
the Insane during the ten years of his 
presidency illustrate the same high 
qualities. He was also paymaster in 
the Illinois Naval Reserves when or- 


ganized, and for several years there- 


after. His interest in this organiza- 
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tion was natural, for he had been cap- 
tain in the state militia for several 
years, and he manifested that interest 
in a characteristic way—by the em- 
ployment of his fine business abilities, 
without pay. He was elected alder- 
man in the old days from what was 
then known as “the bloody third” by 
a majority of five votes. It had been 
said that no man not a saloonkeeper 
could be returned from that ward. 

“No life lived in Moline during the 
present generation has in the recital 
of its activities more of inspiration to 
the higher citizenship than Mr. 
Gould’s,” said a personal friend. “The 
long years will not be forgotten by 
his fellow citizens, and nothing can 
blot out such a record of magnani- 
mous, self-forgetful, unassuming, ef- 
fective service—service rendered with- 
out money and without price—in the 
midst of years heavy with the cares 
of a successful business man and man- 
ufacturer, who inquired but one thing: 
whether, in the appeals that came to 
his ears, anything was demanded that 
his strength and devotion could sup- 
ply.” 

The Malleable Iron Manufacturers’ 
Association, at a meeting in Chicago 
shortly after the death of Mr. Gould, 
resolutions deploring his 
death and extending sympathy to his 
family, in which appeared this per- 
sonal tribute: “Mr. Gould’s fine char- 
acter, his cheerful disposition and his 


adopted 


general lovableness made him a de- 
lightful companion, while his integ- 
rity of purpose, his broad-mindedness 
and his spirit of brotherliness attached 
him peculiarly to every member of 
our association. We feel that his loss 
is a personal one.” 

The big engineering firm of Bruce 
Peebles & Co., Edinburgh, Scotland, 
has called a meeting of shareholders 
for the purpose of arranging liquida- 
tion. The trouble of the finm jis at- 
tributed to lack of working capital. 
The directors of the company hope 
to find a method of reorganization, 
for it has large contracts on hand, 
notably the Shanghai dock and a re- 
cent contract of 10,000 tons for street 
railway construction in Moscow. 


Joseph M. Butler, for years at the 
head of the office affairs of the 
Brown-Bonnell Iron Co., Youngstown, 
and later with the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co.’s offices, Chicago, has incor- 
porated the Butler System & Audit 
Co., Cleveland. Associated with him 
are James W. Butler, A. M. Butler, F. 
P. Brown and C. A. Bekcek. 
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ENTERED AT THE POST OFFICE AT CLEVELAND 


SECOND CLASS MATTER, 


Feb. 20, 1908. 


RAILROAD CONSUMPTION OF 
IRON AND STEEL. 

Our editorial of Jan. 30 headed “Rail- 
road Facilities or Railroad Buying” has 
brought some queries to this office rela- 
tive to the proportion of our iron and 
steel output which is normally consumed 
by the ralroads. It was pointed out in 
the editorial referred to that the year 
1887 marked the culmination of a heavy 
buying movement in iron and steel for 
railroad consumption; that after 1887 
railroad buying was relatively light, yet 
the iron and steel industry enjoyed a 
very fair measure of prosperity until the 
collapse in 1893; that the year 1907, 20 
years later, probably also marked the cul- 
mination of a heavy buying movement by 
railroads, but that it was not unreason 
able to infer that the iron and steel in- 
dustry might nevertheless experience a 
measurable degree of prosperity in the 
next few years, despite the prospective 
absence of railroad buying on a very large 
scale. It was inferred that the iron and 
steel prosperity enjoyed for several years 
after 1887 was due in considerable meas 
ure to the fact that excellent railroad 
facilities had been brought into being, 


just as has been the case lately, and that 


the existence of good railroad facilities 
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might do almost as much good for the 
iron trade, through promoting commerce 
generally, as the creation of such facili- 
ties, by giving the iron and steel trade 
business in a direct way. 

It was also remarked “It is a recog- 
nized fact that the proportion of the 
country’s iron and steel output going into 
railroad work is a constantly decreasing 
one.” We have been asked for informa- 
tion in elaboration of this remark. 

Years ago, say up to the past 10 years, 
it was the common estimate that the 
railroads consumed, in one way or an- 
other, about half the iron and steel out- 
put of the country. What has been their 
proportion in the -past two years, the 
greatest in the iron trade’s history, wit! 
a pig iron production, respectively, of 
25,307,191 and 25,781,361 tons? 

In the accompanying table, there is set 
down, approximately, the output of iron 
and steel in the past two years, in the 
form in which it leaves the iron 
and steel works and the iron and steel 
foundries. All the figures of totals have 
been taken from the reports of the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Association, these 
totals having been compiled from direct 
returns by the manufacturers, except that 


f iron castings is our own 


the output « 
estimate, corroborated by other estimates 
which have been made from time to time. 
In the last column are given our estt- 
mates of the tonnage in each line which 
is consumed by railroads, either directly 
or indirectly, 1. ¢., including rolling stock, 
track, bridges and viaducts, stations, etc 
The estimates are intended to be liberal. 
The railroads are given a trifle over half 
the structural shapes, these going into 
cars, bridges, viaducts and _ buildings. 


They are given over ha.i the plates, t 


cars, locomotives and structural work, 
w-th a little tonnage of sheets, tin plates, 
etc. They are given half a million tons 
of merchant iron and steel bars, for roll- 
ing stock, reinforced concrete work, etc., 
and 200,000 tons of pipe, boiler tubes, etc., 
with an equal tonnage of wire, for 
springs, fences, etc. Of forgings made 
from rolled blooms and billets they are 
given 100,000 tons, or half tl 
Of 800,000 tons of steel and 6,500,000 
tons Of iron castings they are given 
1,400,000 ‘tons. This includes the 
| 


large tonnage of car wheels, but it 
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must be remembered that a large part 
of the car wheel melt is only a re- 
melt of old wheels, that part being of 
little significance to the foundry trade 
itself, and of none at all to the iron 
and steel industry at large, because it 
is not steel, and does not involve any 
fresh pig iron. 

The totals show that of 19,400,000 gross 
tons of rolled iron and steel the railroads 
take about 7,500,000 tons, or a trifle un- 
der 39 per cent, that of some 7,300,000 
gross tons of iron and steel castings they 
take a trifle under 20 per cent, and 
that of the grand total of all rolled and 
cast iron and steel, 26,700,000 gross tons, 
they take 8,900,000 tons, or exactly 
one-third. 

In speaking generally of the iron and 
steel trade there may be a question as to 
whether the railroad percentage should 
be taken upon rolled iron and steel only, 
or upon the total output, including cast- 
ings. The latter are a less finished form, 
and may be thought to be of much 
less interest to the trade than the rolled 
material, but it must be remembered that, 
marketwise, pig iron is a very important 
factor, and, if the railroads have been 
using but little of the output of gray iron 
castings, then their withdrawal as buyers 
will have relatively little direct influence 
upon the pig iron market, and that is 
certainly a fact which must be given 
great weight in this connection 

Considering that a much larger part 
of the iron castings taken by the rail- 
roads is a remelting proposition, not 
consuming fresh pig iron, than is the 
case w.th the iron founding industry 
as a whole, it is fair to discount the 
one-third which the railroad consump- 
tion shows of the total consumption, 
but on the other hand some allow- 


ance should be made for the fact that 


in rolled iron and steel the proportion 
is higher than a third. What one de- 


sires to know is what proportion, in 
interest and importance the railroads 
take. Some consideration must be 
given as to whether the ton of material 
involves much or little work, or much 
or little accretion in value from the 
raw material to the finished product. 
It should therefore be perfectly ad- 
missible to make a general statement 


that railroad buying constitutes in in- 
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terest about one-third the total buy- 
ing. 

There is no question that 10 or 15 
years ago the proportion was more 
than one-half. Probably it was much 
more than half, possibly reaching two- 
thirds. Indeed, we are advised that just 
recently an Official of a prominent steel 
company made the statement to a rep- 
resentative gathering of iron and. steel 
manufacturers that “the railroads of 
the country consume about 60 per cent 
of the iron and steel products.” That 
statement was absolutely incorrect, but 
it shows how the old impression has 


survived through changes in the chan- 


iS. 
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nels of consumption of which iron and 
steel manufacturers 
kept closer track. The change is due 
largely to the growth of general de- 
mand for the _ Ilghter products. 

The demand for stee! for large 
buildings has grown much ~ more 
rapidly than has railroad demand, 
it being almost a new. creation, 
while the consumption of sheets, black 
and galvanized, and tin plates, and of 
wire products, has increased much more 
rapidly than has the demand for other 
lines. 

No attempt was made in the accom- 
panying table to deduct for material ex- 
ported. To do so would have introduced 
a complication, and objection might be 
raised that it would be difficult to prove 
that the expected decrease in railroad 
buying is to be confined to the United 
States. Were any allowance made, how 


ever, it would tend to reduce farther th 
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railroad percentage, as regards the United 
States, while it is hard to believe that 
our manufacturers will allow the total 
export tonnage to decrease. Altogether, 
it would appear that the importance of 
railroad buying, as foreshadowing the 
future of the iron and steel trade, is 


being over-estimated in current thought. 


THE UPTURN IN SCRAP. 
From rather an unexpected quarter 
has come an influence tending in the 
direction of sustaining iron and steel 
prices. The scrap market has had a 
decided reaction from the low prices 


recently made and shows remarkable 
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1©@ past two yrs thre weeks ind t 
market appears to be almost Dare oO 


and even less, offers of $14 are being 


made by steel works without bringing 
out much material. Railroad offerings 
of heavy melting scrap have gone at 
$14 and better, some bids at a shade 
over $14 failing to secure any material 
Pittsburg district mills have paid $8 
round tonn S f st borings 
nd $11.50 for heavy turnings 
The law of supply and demand has 
worked out in a curious way in this 
instance. \ decreased rate of opera 
tion all :round Ss d ) making 
S ip ylent 1 S de S ( 
since thy pturn in scrap p s and 
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‘lative scarcity of material are 
blé’ to the decreased rate of 

duction, this decrease working out 
in a greater influence on the market 
that the decrease in the rate of con 
sumption. 

Another curious fact in this connec- 
tion is that grades of scrap usually 
going to iron mills have been less af- 
trend than 
As the 


steel works have maintained prices on 


fected by the upward 


grades going to steel works. 


their product, while the iron mills 
greatly lowered their prices, one would 
naturally expect to see a_ greater 
strength in rolling mill scrap than in 
steel furnace scrap, yet the reverse is 
the case. The rolling mills are un- 
derstood to have large stocks of scrap, 
which may account for the facility 
with which iron bars declined, while 


the steel mills have for months 


steered very close to shore, and now, 


even with their decreased require- 
ments, are forced to buy. 

White the present market movement 
in scrap is on the surface wholly a 
supply and demand proposition, it is 
probably true that the offerings are 
not in exact accord with the actual 
production. Many manufacturers are 
doubtless holding back their scrap. 
Over the past few months they have 
viewed with distaste the maintenance 
of prices on billets and finished steel 
products while lower and lower prices 
were offered for their scrap. The prices 
they pay for their raw materials not 
being subject to their dictation, they 
have taken hold of the other end of 
the problem and are holding back 
their scrap. The amount of this in- 
fluence may not be measurable di- 
rectly, but it is certainly a factor. 

While scrap prices have advanced 
materially, they are: still low relative 
to other prices. At $14, delivered Pitts- 
burg, heavy melting scrap is cheap 
compared with $16, valley, for basic 
pig, while it is very cheap compared 
with the nominal price of billets, $28, 
Pittsburg, facts which appeal to both 


he producer and the consumer of 


The annual meeting of the Pitts- 
burg Bridge Co., will be held March 2. 
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THE COKE OUTPUT. 


Million Tons Less Produced Than in 
19°6—Prices Average Higher. 
Had the production of Connellsville 
coke near the close of the year kept 
up with the average at the commence- 
ment of the year 1907, it would have 
far surpassed all previous records. 
The total amount was 19,738,873 tons 
produced as against 19,029,058 tons 
shipped, the production being nearly a 
million ‘tons short as compared with 
that of 1906. 
what better, and the value of the out- 


Prices averaged some- 


put estimated on the basis of the 
open market prices was a million dol- 
lars or more greater, according to the 
Connellsville Courier. The estimates 
of production as compared with tons 
shipped indicated 708,815 tons of 
stock coke on the yards at the close 
of the year. 

Prices were higher than they were 


; ; 
during the previous year, and the av- 


erage is slightly better. Exclusive o 
subsidiary plants of the iron and steel 
interests, the average price of furnace 
coke for the year was $2.80, and of 
foundry coke $3.40, with an average 
for all coke sold of $2.90. The range 
of prices for contract and spot deliv- 
ery furnace coke spread from $3.25 
to $3.85 in January down to $2.15 to 
$2 in December, and in foundry coke 
the spread was from $4 to $4.25 in 
January down to $4.75 to $2.50 in De 
cember. The total value of the coke 
shipped last yean was $55,184,268, or 
$186,122 more than last year for both 
the Connellsville and Lower Con- 
nellsville regions. The gain in the 


+ 


total number of ovens for the year 
1907 was 2,904 and since that time 
upwards of 500 new ovens have been 
placed in commission. These figures, 
however, do not represent the entire 
number of ovens constructed during 
the year, as many were completed and 
ire when the slump in the 


ready to f 
trade occurred. A fair estimate of the 
ovens constructed during the year 
would probably be 5,000. 

The year was. characterized by 
many variations in production, prices 
and shipment. The year 1906 closed 
dull, but the very first week of the 
new year developed a boom. Good 
prices prevailed, with an increasing 
demand. This continued through the 
varying checks due to floods in the 
spring. Construction work was car- 
ried on a substantial rate in April. 
The production in the early part of 
June was over 400,000 tons, and prices 
had been raised. The announcement 


that the increased freight rate would 


become effective July 1 was largely 
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the cause for the heavy buying, The 
last week of); Junéicsaw the summér 
dullness settle upon the coke fields, 
and many plants went to five days’ 
operation. An embargo on_ south- 
western coke shipments demoralized 


Lower Connellsville operators, and 


prices were weak and the market un- 


certa'n. The last half of the year be- 
gan with poor business, but good 
prospects, fon many furnaces had 


failed to contract for the half year’s 
supply, and they now needed fuel. 
Many ocntracts were closed up by 
July 15, and from then on the month 
showed improvement. August found 
the operators working to capacity. 
Good prices prevailed and the pre- 
le that the yean would 


ic 


diction was ma¢ 
close with a coke production of ap- 
proximately 23,000,000 tons. In _ this 
month the nearest approach to a car 
shortage of the year, resulted. Rail- 
roads worked overtime in an _ effort 
to prevent the shortage, ‘and = suc- 
ceeded. September began with boom 


prices continuing. Spot coke was 


scarce. Lower Connellsville coke was 
sold along with the standard article, 
but with the advent of October the 


slow-down started; which went from 
bad to worse until the close of the 


year. The weakening of 


business 
conditions in October resulted in fur- 
naces wanting only high grade coke. 
The Frick company banked 1,000 ov- 
ens in this month. Lower Connells 
ville operators made an organized ef 
fort to maintain prices. November 
saw an even greater slump; retrench- 
ment was apparent everywhere, prices 
went to pieces and shipments fell 
daily. December was more discour- 
gng; plants operating one, three and 
five days, closed down entirely. The 
Frick company reduced its list 60 per 
cent, and the yards were piled high 


with coke stock, and there were no 


may 


prices offered. On the last day « 
the year the Frick company  an- 
nounced a general reduction in wages 
averaging 12% per cent. Other com- 
panies followed, but the smaller oper- 
itors had already cut wages 15 to 
20 per cent. 

The 


- 
A 
ber of cars and tthe tonnage per 


iowing table shows the num 
month shipped from the Connells- 
ville region and. Lower Connellsville 


region, respectively, in 1907: 


Connellsville Region. 





Month Cars Tons. 
ee a ee rakess BaRSO 1,142,482 
February Pie ews ¥ > 39,622 1,045,352 
ee, ws w0s9-san as RE 1,126,082 
ADT oe SP a ke v y's te ee 1,186,205 
Oo Serer 46,838 1,229,173 
US ee ares ere 43,488 £333, 
July : 45,884 1,223 
a 46,135 1,242, 
September .. ae --- 42,086 1,143,579 
October 45.902 1,237 198 
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Se ee 27,104 731,219 
Oe er 14,879 407,039 

ee ee 483,026 12,867,039 

Lower Connellsville Region. 
Month— Cars. Tons. 

ee RT OEE EO ECE 18,745 555,993 
ee ee ee 19,650 580,431 
SN dk ihe gees Ss es aoe 19,355 575,260 
MNO SSL Gees chick sa ve 17,636 522,385 
DEMS Glin a cixta e's ang 40% 19,091 558,438 
WUD Wee Aer on sivd-s co nsiels ot sie 18,030 524,135 
| Cp a ra een 17,693 518,500 
SE ete 19,127 544,966 
September nc ccc cccccce 17,551 506,628 
as wae khan ee & 18,754 568,079 
Ci ates ee eee 14,308 436,577 
Do ae rey 8,791 270,627 

BOMIN ou cs seeks 208,731 6,162,019 


A notable consolidation of coking 
interests was the Consolidated Con- 
nellsville Coke Co., which took over 
the properties of the Southern Con- 
nellsville Coke Co., the Masiontown 
Coal & Coke Co., and the Sterling 
Coke Co. The H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
absorbed the Hostetter-Connellsville 
Coke Co. The former had a half in- 
terest, and through the purchise of 
the stock of George Whitney secured 
the control, although the sale is still 
being contested in the courts. The 
Bessemer Coke Co. opened up a new 
territory by the erection of a plant 
at Millsboro. The coal for this plant 
comes from Greene county, this be- 
ing the first coke ever manufactured 
from Greene county coal. The results 
are satisfactory. 

The following tabulated statement 
shows the total number of ovens in 
the Connellsville and Lower Connells- 
ville regions at the close of each 
year; the annual output, average price 
and gross revenue from 1880 to 1907, 
inclusive: 

Coke Production For 17 Years. 


Total Tons Average Gross 





Year. Ovens ~ ped Price Revenue 

1880 7,211 2,205,946 $1.79 $ 3.948.643 
1881 8.208 2,639,002 1.63 4,301,573 
1882 9,283 3,043,394 1.47 4,473,889 
1883 10,176 3,552,402 1.14 4,049,738 
1884 10,543 3,192,105 1.13 3,607,078 
1885 10,471 3,096,012 1.22 3,777,134 
1886 10,952 4,180,521 1.36 5,701,086 
1887 11,923 4,146,989 1.79 7,437,669 
1888 13,975 4,955,553 1.19 5,884,081 
1889 14,458 5,930,428 1.34 7,974,663 
1890 16,020 6,464, 15¢ 1.94 12,537,370 
1891 17,204 4,760,665 1.87 8,903,454 
1892 17,256 6,329,452 1.83 11,598,407 
1893 17,513 4,805,623 1.49 7,141,031 
1894 17,834 5.454,451 1.00 5,454,451 
1895 17,947 8,244,438 1.23 10,140,658 
1896 18.351 5,411,602 1.90 10,282,043 
1897 18,628 6.915.052 1.65 11,409,835 
1898 18,643 8,460,112 Loo 13,113,179 
1899 19,689 19,129,764 2.00 20,259,528 
1900 20,954 10,166,234 2.70 27,448,832 
1901 24,575 12,609,949 1.95 24,589,400 
1902 26,329 14,138,740 + ey 33,508,714 
1903 28.092 13,345,230 3.00 40,035,906 
1904 29,119 12,427,468 1.75 21,748,069 
1905 30,842 17,896,526 2.26 40,446,149 
1906 34,059 19,999,326 2.75 54,998,146 
1907 35,697 19,029,058 2.90 55,184,268 


During January the Lake Superior 
car service, embracing the territory at 
the head of the great lakes, handled 


22,224 cars, compared with 27,742 cars 


in January, 1907, a decrease of 20 per 
cent from last year. 
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SOME PLANTS RESUME, 





But Many Idle Workmen are Dis- 
closed by Society’s Visits. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Feb. 17—A_ re- 
port just made public by the Charity 
Organization society but not published 
in the daily newspapers, shows that 
the local industrial situation has grown 
worse instead of better since Jan. 1. 
While banks have resumed full pay- 


ments, manufacturing plants have 


been slow in resuming in Indiana- 


polis although in smaller cities they 
are practically working full time. On 
Jan. 3 there were 121 plants visited 
which employed 21,386 men under 
normal conditions. Of this number 
only 5,470 were working full time, 
while 8543 were out of employment 
temporarily or indefinitely. On Feb. 1 
there were 119 of these plants re- 
visited which employ 20,484 men un- 
der normal conditions. Of this num- 
ber, 4,387 were working full time while 
11,639 men were out temporarily or in- 
definitely. This does not represent 
the full number of plants or em- 
ployes affected, only the largest fac- 
tories being visited. 

It is officially announced that the 
Atlanta tinplate mill at Atlanta, Ind., 
will resume with a full force today. 
The factory has been idle three months 
and 450 men have been affected. 
Large shipments of coal and billets 
received during the last three weeks 
caused the rumor that the plant 
would reopen soon and this is veri- 
fied by the official notice. It is stated 
enough orders are on hand to insure 
steady operation until summer. 

The bar shears at the Elwood, Ind., 
plant of the American Sheet and Tin 
Plate Co. started last Friday prepar- 
ing iron for twelve mills that started 
today. About 1,000 men who have 
been idle for several weeks have been 
Local 
men were beginning to grow uneasy 
because of the long shut-down as they 


given employment. business 


were carrying accounts aggregating 
about $50,000 on their books for tin 
plate workers. The business men 
exerted every effort possible to have 
the mills reopen. 

Citizens of Anderson have raised 
$50,000 and donated several lots which 
will be offered as bonuses to manu- 
facturing plants locating in that city. 

It is reported that the local pro- 
duction of automobiles this season is 
to be greatly curtailed in Indiana- 
polis because of financial conditions. 
Few of the factories are working full 
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time and a few of them are practically 
idle. An automobile show has been 
arranged for the week of March 16-21, 
when an effort will be made to stimu- 
late the automobile business. 


CHEERING NEWS. 
(From page 355.) 

sterling. The armor plates have also 
been given out covering 9,500 tons, 
the entire order being worth more 
than a million. The orders have 
been divided wth some _ equality 
among the five manufacturing firms, 
Vickers Sons & Maxim, Armstrong, 
Whitworth & Co., John Brown & Co., 
William Beardmore & Co., and Cam- 
mell, Laird & Co. The general effect 
upon the northeastern steel trade has 
already been felt in increased activity, 
though it cannot be said that prices 
show much improvement. 

For steel billets there is a slightly 
better demand, as, after the severe re- 
ductions, buyers are now prepared to 
give out regarding present 
prices as a tolerably safe speculation 
even if further reductions should take 


orders, 


place. 

There have been a good many rum- 
ors of impending importations of 
American iron into this country, a 
Barrow-in-Furness correspondent stat- 
ing that representatives of some of 
the largest iron and steel producers 
in America were canvassing for or- 
ders for prompt and forward delivery 
at a very low range of prices. But 
it does not appear that British houses 
have placed much business with the 
visitors, and in view of the heavy 
reductions of British steel, billets now 
£4 10s, there does 
not seem to be much scope for the 


selling at about 


intervention of American makers. 


Decline of Frices. 

The descent of prices of iron has 
not altogether been arrested. For 
example, the Gas Strip Association 
met on Thursday and decided on a 5 
shilling reduction, making tthe selling 
price £7 to £7 2s 6d. Bars are 
also a shade lower, being now £6 15s, 
but orders are coming in better, and 
it is possible that a turn in prices 
may now take place. The wire de- 
partment is feeling the effects of 
American competition, and is « 
pressed. Sheets are also in poor de- 
mand, with mills working short time. 
Of finished iron generally it may be 
said a more optimistic tone prevails, 
and warehouse stocks are so ex- 
tremely low that any improvement 
must give great impulse to purchases 
which are now imme 
diately imperative and cannot be much 


becoming 


longer postponed. 
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STEEL FOUNDRIES 


Reorganization Committee Issues Cir- 
cular on Proposed Finance Plan. 

The committee including Judge E. 
H. Gary, which has had charge of the 
proposed financial reorganization of 
the American Steel Foundries, has 
sent out a circular to the stockhold- 
ers which points out reasons why ob- 
jection should not be offered to the 
plan as some preferred stockholders 
have made, taking the question into 
the courts of New Jersey. The circu- 
lar says, in part: 

“The plan contemplated a change in 
the capital stock only upon condition 
that the stockholders should volun- 
tarily adopt it. If they deem it un- 
wise or opposed to their interests the 
plan will, of course, be abandoned. 
The conduct of the affairs of the com- 
pany will depend upon the decision of 
the stockholders. No director has had 
any intention to the contrary. Nopro- 
vision has been, or will be, made to 
purchase the securities of any minority 
stockholder. The directors, taken as 
a whole, are the holders of a large 
amount of stock divided about equally 
between ‘the preferred and common 
shares; and the plan in question was 
adopted after much thought and dis- 
cussion. Before abandoning the plan 
the committee has decided to make a 
further statement of the facts to be 
considered in connection with the cir- 
cular letter heretofore mailed to the 
stockholders. 

“There has accumulated a_ large 
amount of dividends on the preferred 
cumulative stock which up to the pres- 
ent time it has been impracticable to 
pay. No dividends are being or can 
be declared under existing conditions; 
and without a substantial change in 
the securities there seems no likeli- 
hood of dividends being paid on either 
class of stock in the near future. 
When the company was formed its 
stock was issued in good faith and 
based on knowledge then received of 
its properties and the prospect of its 
business and the belief that the com- 
pany could earn and pay dividends on 
the basis of the capital then issued. 
Subsequent events have shown that 
the capital stock is too large.” 


Not Badly Damaged.—The plant of 
the Standard Galvanizing Co. at West 
P:ttsburg, Pa., suffered a fire loss 
Feb. 14 not to exceed $2,000, the main 
damage being done to the roof. The 
company will resume operations in a 
few days. Newspaper reports of the 
fire were greatly exaggerated. 








Ne eae 
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J. K. BOUGHER DIES AT PALM 
BEACH, FLA. 

J. K. Bougher, president of the J. 
W. Paxson Co., Philadelphia, dean of 
the manufacturers of foundry supplies 
and equipment, died at Palm Beach, 
Fla.. Wednesday, Feb. 12, aged 68 
years. Although he had been suffer- 
ing for some time, colds contracted 
during the recent severe weather has- 
tened his death. 

Having been affiliated with the foun- 
dry supply business for many years, 
Mr. Bougher was well known among 
the founders not only of the United 
States but Canada as well. To his 
p7ogressive spirit are due many of the 
improvements in foundry appliances 
and equipment introduced in recent 
years and he was a potent factor in 
the development of all branches of 
the foundry industry. 

While still a young man he made 
the acquaintance of J. W. Paxson and 
together they organized the J. W. 
Paxson Co., miners and shippers of 


foundry sand. They later built facing 


mills, machine, boiler and blacksmith 


shops, as well as a plant for manufac- 
turing all kinds of wire and bristle 
brushes, sieves, riddles, etc., for foun- 
dry use. For carrying their p-zoducts 
inland as well as along the Atlantic 
coast, barges and steamers were later 
added to the equipment. Before the 
organization of the J. W. Paxson Co., 
Mr. Bougher was captain of a tug-boat 
on the Delaware river and its tribu- 
taries and he also served in the Union 
army throughout the Civil War. 

He was also connected with many 
other enterprises, and was a director 
of the Kensington National bank and 
president of the following concerns at 
the time of his death: Lumberton 
Sand Co., Philadelphia; 
County Traction Co., Hainesport, N. 
J., and the Welsh Mountain Mining & 
Kaolin Co., Philadelphia. 

He built and equipped, from his own 


Burlington 


private fortune, the electric road op- 
erating between Burlington and Mt. 
Holly, N. J., a distance of six miles, 
and from the latter point to Moores- 
town, N. J., a distance of seven miles, 
connecting with the Public Service 
Corporation running into Camden, N. J. 
Mr. Bougher was a prominent Ma- 
son and Knight Templar and was a 
member of the Union League, Manu- 
facturers’ and Columbia clubs of Phil- 
adelphia. Funeral services were held 
at his late residence, 1823 Broad street, 
Philadelphia, Monday, Feb. 17, and the 
interment was at Riegelsville, Pa. 


a 


John C. Kupferle, for 50 years a 
successful manufacturer in St. Louis, 
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died Feb. 6, aged 72 years. He was 
the sole owner of a foundry meking 
plumbers’ supplies and hardware. 

Albert Franklin Knight, manager of the 
Providence Machinery Co., died in Provi- 
dence, R. L, recently. 

Patrick Kennedy, proprietor of the 
Baltimore Malleable Iron & Steel Cast- 
ings Co., is dead at Baltimore. He 
was born in Ireland and first went into 
business in Philadelphia. 

Robert W. Hamilton, mechanical en 
gineer, aged 85, died at Dalton, Mass., 
Feb. 13. He was connected with the 
construction of many of the largest water 
works in the country. 

John W. Phelan, 66 years, senior 
member of the firm of Phelan & Neh- 





J. K. Boucuenr. 


ringer, patternmakers, died Feb. 11, at 
his home in Pittsburg. He had been 
engaged in patternmaking about 40 
years. 

Wallace Stebbins, head of tthe firm 
of Wallace Stebbins & Sons, Balti- 
more, machinist and contractor, died 
Feb. 11, at his home. He was born in 
3urlington, Vt., and had resided in 
Baltimore 50 years. 

James G. Lightford, at one time su- 
perintendent of the Sinker-Davis Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. but for several 
years a mechanical engineer, died at 
his home last Thursday night. He was 
86 years old and was born in England 
coming to the United States in 1863. 

Willard A. 
the Milwaukee plant of the American 
Bridge Co., died Feb. 11, at Wauwa- 
tosa, Wis. 
the Milwaukee Bridge & Iron Co. in 
1898, remaining with the plant when 
it became a part of the American 


Bridge Co. 


Gray, chief eng neer of 


He entered the employ of 
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Theodore Smith, president of the 
Theo. Smith & Sons Co., machinists 
and ironworkers, Jersey City, N. J., 
died recently at the age of 73. His 
company built a number of the dredg- 
ing machines used in the first work 
on the Panama canal. 

PERSONALS. 

J. W. Duntley, president of the Chi- 

cago Pneumatic Tool Co., has sailed 





for Europe on business. 
Morris Bachman, president of the 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co., and John Car- 


ley, manufacturer of Sharon, Pa., have 
left for an extended European trip. 
C. B. Nicholson, New York sales 


agent for the Parker Boiler Co., with 
office at 90 West street, has returned 
from a s'x weeks’ business trip abroad. 

Joseph D. 
the American Car & Foundry Co. in 
the St. Louis, Mo., district, has re 


signed and will become an executive 


Granville, manager of 


officer with the Republic Railway & 
Supply Co. 

Kimball was elected di 
& Cady Co., Hart- 


ford, Conn., manufacturer of valves and 


George C 
rector of the Pratt 


annual 


+ 


steam fittings, at the 


recent 
meeting, to succeed his father, rhe late 
Carlos C. Kimball 

C. E. Sawtel 
Motor, Gear & Pinion Co., 
Carthage, O., thas resigned as mana- 


l, vice president of the 


r= — 1 
| oo! steel 


ger of the Postal Telegraph Co., at 
Cincinnati, to devote his entire time 

Alfred Marshall, of the Marshall & 
Huschart Machinery Co., 
spent last week in New York prelim 


inary to sailing Saturday for a four 


Chicago, 


months’ European trip. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Marshall. 

Robert P. Bainbridge, 
eral superintendent 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Mingo Junc- 


tion, O., Steubenville and Bellaire, has 


assistant gen- 


of the plants of 


tendered his resignation effective 
March 1. Ill health has caused Mr 
Bainbridge’s retirement 

A. H. Swartz, formerly connected 
with the Carnegie Steel Co. and Re 
public Iron & Steel Co., plants at 
Youngstown, O., and well known to 
operators of power plants throughout 
the country, has taken a position on 
the selling force of the Rust Boiler 
Co:, Pitsburg, Pa. 

L. P. 
the Cranberry 
Tenn., has been made general mana- 


Ross, formerly manager of 
Furnace Co., Johnson, 


ger of the Northern Iron Co, at 
Standish, N. Y. He has been suc- 
ceeded at the Cranberry stack by E. 
Pe: oss, 


Rockhill furnace in Pennsylvania. 


recently manager of the 
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THE NEW STEEL WAREHOUSE PLANT OF THE 
CARNEGIE STEEL CO. AT WAVERLY, N. J. 


New York, New Jersey and lower New 
England of late years have been a fac- 
tor of steadily increasing importance in 
the consumption of plates, shapes and 
bars, and the section bounded roughly by 
New York and its manufacturing sub- 
urbs on the south and Boston on the 
north and east is now one of the lead- 
ing steel consuming districts of the coun- 
try. Municipal and railway undertakings 
of unusual size have been large contribu- 
tors to this increased demand, but may 
be said to have served merely to supple- 
ment the steady volume of relatively 
small projects, which, because of their 
number and regularity, are each year ag- 
fregating a more attractive tonnage. As 
these undertakings are largely carried out 
by contractors and shops of limited ca- 
pacity and as the factor of time is com 
monly a predominating one, the call for 
quick delivery on the most miscellaneous 
assortments, of steel has assumed im- 
portant proportions. 

It was largely to meet these require- 
ments, as well as to avail itself to the 
fullest extent of New York’s possibili 


ties as a point of export that the Car- 
negie Steel Co. decided to provide ware- 
house facilities close to the metropolis. 
The fact, also, that a large and well as- 
sorted stock would be immediately avail 
able for quick shipment to any 
point, without the delay necessary 
in busy times when material is or- 
dered direct from the mills, en- 
tered into this proposition. It has 
been figured that this stock, ever ready, 
will stimulate buying and give the con- 
sumer something he has never enjoyed 
before, a well stocked distributing sta- 
tion with adequate facilities for cutting 
to length and light fabrication. Waverly, 
N. J., about 12 miles southwest of New 
York City, and a suburb of Newark, was 
selected as the most available and _ best 
located point, and building operations 
were there commenced about the first of 
April, 1907. The completed warehouse, 
which is now receiving stock, is the 
largest structural steel warehouse in the 
world, Its capacity is estimated at about 
85,000 tons of materials, and provision 
is made for the handling of this im- 


mense tonnage, if necessary, without 
confusion or other difficulty. 

Four buildings make up the present 
plant—the main warehouse for the stor- 
age of all materials other than bars, the 
bar warehouse, the power house and the 
office. 

The Site and Its Possibilities. 

When the Carnegie company reached 
a decision to erect a great warehouse in 
the New York district, title was obtained 
to a tract of about 100 acres, lying be- 
tween the Pennsylvania tracks at Waver- 
ly and the wide stretch of tide-level 
swamp land known as the Hackensack 
meadows. Only a small part of this 
acreage is within the meadows proper, 
most of it being on higher ground where 
the foundation problem is not so difficult. 
In fact it was necessary to grade down 
considerable of the ground on which the 
main warehouse stands, and it may be 
noted, in this connection, that in those 
locations where the bearing is most 
severe, estimated at about two tons to 
the square foot, the ground has sustain- 
ed a test load of three tons. The borders 
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of the Hackensack meadows are steadily 
winning favor as sites for manufacturing 
plants, several large concerns having lo- 
cated there within the past two or three 
years. ; 
A considerable part of the Carnegie 
tract is being held for future purposes, 
and but little more than half, or about 
50 acres, has been enclosed by fencing. 
Within this enclosure it is also apparent 
that careful attention has been given to 
later requirements, as the four buildings 
of the original plant have been located 
some distance apart, with the idea of 
extensions whenever these may become 
necessary. The main warehouse is so 
designed that on all four sides additions 
can be made sufficiently large to 
double its present capacity, the bar 
warehouse can be lengthened _ indefi- 
nitely and the power house already 
contains room for another unit, 
which will add 50 per cent to its 
initial capacity. The office building, a 
handsome structure along novel lines, is 
complete and should answer all needs 
for a long period. 


Shipping Facilities. 


The location of the plant adapts it ad- 
mirably for the speedy distribution of 
steel to any point in the New York dis- 
trict and for prompt delivery throughout 
the entire eastern section of the country. 
Within the warehouse yard there is 
about five miles of trackage serving the 
various buildings, all of it the property 
of the Carnegie company. This connects 
through a single switch directly with the 
main line of the Pennsylvania railroad, at 
this point but 12 miles from the North 
river terminals of the system at Jersey 
City. At Waverly is located the trans- 
fer yard of the system, where a large 
freight house and other facilities are 
provided for the reassembling of all 
freight for distribution in New York and 
the eastern territory. The plant now 
commands at least four shipments daily 
direct to the Greenville docks, from which 
ample lighterage service insures im- 
mediate delivery to any part of the New 
York tidewater district. With the Penn- 
sylvania system and its many ramifica- 
tions to connect with other lines, prompt 
service to New England and New York 
state points on the north and through- 
out the wide manufacturing field stretch- 
ing out along the coast to the south is 
assured. The trackage within the yard is 
all laid with Carnegie steel ties, and a 
switch running alongside the main ware- 
house is equipped with 90-foot scales for 
the weighing of twin loads. 


The Main Warehouse. 


Over six and one-half acres of floor 
space, for all practical purposes of stor- 
ing and handling materials free from 
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column obstruction, are provided in the 
main warehouse. This is a rectangular 
structure, 525 feet running north and 
south and 420 feet wide, with its width in- 
creased by an addition on the northeast 
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tion, enclosed with No. 22 corrugated iron 
riveted to the angles by straps. In the 
erection of the building more than 3,750 
tons of structural steel was required, and 
over 63,000 square feet of siding. The 
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in the entire building; of these 24 are 
in the walls and only 12 are in the open 
to restrict the free movement of ma- 
terials in the main section of the ware- 
house. In planning the building the hand- 
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Fic. $a PLAN OF MAIN Wiisniaek. 
corner 140 feet wide, and extending roof has an area of about 300,000 square 


210 feet down the east side of the build- 
ing. This addition is intended for shop 
purposes; it opens directly into the main 
warehouse, which it has common 
crane service. 

Aside from its remarkable the 
main warehouse is noteworthy in several 
respects. It is of steel frame construc- 


with 


size, 


feet; it is of Carey composition roofing 
laid on 2-inch plank and its assumed 
roof load is 50 pounds to the square foot. 


Few Interfering Columns. 


One of the most important features in 
design is the relatively small number of 
supporting columns, there being but 36 


ling of 100-foot lengths with ease was 
made a primary requirement, and to ac- 
complish this the supporting columns 
were placed 105 feet apart. These are 
built up steel columns 32 feet in height, 
supporting at the top latticed girders 
and lower down the crane runways, 
which have a clearance of 24 feet 9 
inches. 
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These columns divide the main struc- 
ture into five bays running east and west. 
These two 
ten-ton 
the width of the bay. 
center of each bay is suspended from 
the roof This arrangement ob- 
viates the which 
would otherwise have been necessary and 
renders the crane more flexible 
and more easily handled, at the 
time offering no interference with per- 


fect 


individually by 
spanning one-half 


are served 


cranes, each 


The runway at the 


truss. 


extremely long span, 
system 
same 


lighting facilities. 
The Shop Department. 


The annex, which is to be devoted en- 
tirely to shop purposes is simply a 140- 
foot extension of the two northern bays 
on the east side, For facility in hand- 
ling material in course of fabrication, it 
is equipped with four three-ton cranes 
operating on runways located above those 
for the ten-ton four of which 


enter this department the main 


cranes, 
from 
warehouse 

Just what equipment is to be installed 
here is largely left for the future to de- 


cide. Eventually skids are to cover 
about half the floor space; a narrow 
zage track is to cross the extension at 


the front and a standard gage track is 
to be laid at the extreme end of the shop. 


Present equipment includes a plate 
and beam punch with 48-inch throat 
and two copers and punches, each 
with a 36-inch throat. These were 
furnished by R. S. Newbold & Son 
Co. Adjustable knives convert the 


latter machines from punhces to cop- 
ers. Two plate and beam punches 
with 20-inch throat are to be _ in- 


arn, (sh ™~NL 
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Fic. 4—INTERIOR VIEW OF MAIN WAREHOUSE, LOOKING NortTH. 


for a large variety of equipment as 
need arises. In order to accommo- 
date the double crane system in this 


department, the supporting columns 
are extended to 36 feet 3 inches and the 
roof is consequently about 414 feet higher 


than that of the main section. 


Handling Materials in Warehouse. 


In the main warehouse, standard 
gage tracks 
of the 
on either 
The 


intended 


length 
wall 


entire 
the 
crossing all 


run the 


building, close to 


side and the 
north 


the 


bays. two bays on the 


beam 


storage, 


the 


are for 


third is for channels, fourth 
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for angles and the southernmost for 
plates, zees and tees. © Parallel with 
the tracks and running down the 
center of the building beneath seven 
of the large cranes is a roll table, 
near the middle of which is a high 
speed cold saw 34 inches diameter 
capable of cutting the heaviest beams. 
In the rear of this saw is a large 
gag press, built by the Cleveland 
Punch & Shear Works Co., and im- 
mediately behind it is a Newbold 
punch with 20-inch gap. The cranes, 
roll table and all machine tools are 
provided with individual motor drive. 
The cranes are of the Alliance Ma 
chine Co.’s make and are operated 
from the floor, though provision is 


made for change to cage. control 


should ths be deemed desirable. 


Roof and Lighting Features. 


Remarkably good results have been 


obtained in designing the building so 


as to secure the maximum of light. 
The east and west fronts are large 
ly of glass, carrying one closely fit- 
ted row of windows 12 feet 3 inches 
high at a distance of 6. feet from 
the ground. Above this are two rows 


of smaller windows about 4% feet high. 


This arrangement provides for each bay 


a window space in excess of 1,500 
square feet at either end. In addi- 
tion each bay is flooded with light 
from 32 windows, each about 5 by 
20 feet, set in the saw-tooth roofs 
at such an angle as tto divert the 
rays and bring their crossing point 
a few feet from the floor at the 


center, directly underneath the middle 


crane runway. Finally, 34 larger 
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windows are set in sloping gables 


across the pinnacle of each bay and 


fronting the east endof the building, 


at right angles with the other series 
of sloping windows. These 34 are 
about 12 by 40 feet each. This ar- 
rangement has proven. so_ satisfac- 
tory that even on the darkest days 
machines can be operated and ma- 
terials handled without need of arti- 
ficial I'ght, although the plant has 
been fitted with arc lamps. The 


windows and skylights are all of ex- 
tra heavy glass and no trouble from 
The 
window arrangement is clearly shown 
the 


wind or hail is anticipated. 


in the drawings of main ware- 
house. 

Aside from 
afforded, 


is of interest through the _ precau- 


the lighting facilities 


thus this roof arrangement 


tions it imposes against overburden- 
ing in case of heavy snowfall. The 
manner in which the roof is broken 


the gables, 
renders it unl kely that snow can ac- 
by 


span- 


up, particularly by topmost 


cumulate in dangerous quantities 
the 
however, 
width, through 
had to 


the roof for snow removal, 


drifting. Jetween roofs 


each bay, there is a 


about 8 


ning 


gutter feet in 


which easy access can be any 


section of 
that become 


should necessary. 


Design of Bar Warehouse. 


The bar the 
south and west of the main building, 


warehouse, located to 


is a rectangular structure, measuring 
125 feet by 500 feet. Its framework 
is of steel, to which is attached 


double metal lath over which a double 
Up 
the 


coat of plaster has been applied. 


to the window level, however, 
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6—INTERIOR VIEW OF MAIN WAREHOUSE, LOOKING EAST. 


wall is of solid concrete 6 inches 
thick. In the construction of this 
buildifg, 560 tons of steel, almost 
20,000 square feet of metal lath and 
4,600 square yards of plaster were 
required. 

Despite its width, the floor area 
of the warehouse contains absolute- 
ly no obstructions, the roof being 
supported entirely by the columns in 
the side walls. The plans call for 
two standard gage tracks running the 
entire length of the building, along- 
side either wall, but for the present 
only that along the western wall is 
in place. For facility in handling 


materials, this is sufficiently depressed 


TRR 
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to bring the car floor on a level 


the warehouse floor. 


Heating of Bar Racks. 


storing bars a 
been de- 
vised, whereby the bars will stand on 
circulated 
w.ll oc- 


For convenience in 


novel system of racks has 


air can be 


These racks 


end and heated 
through them. 
cupy the center of the building, leav- 
ing ample space on either side next 
the tracks for receiving materials and 
assorting loading shipments. 
There are to be ll of racks 
placed 20 feet apart and three 30 feet 
apart. Eastern climatic conditions are 
such that in the handling of steel bars, 
even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, the problem of rusting must 

be with. To 
this, are to 


and 
series 


constantly contended 


air ducts 
enter rack and 
the the building 
main duct which, in turn, connects with a 
end of the 


ex- 


obviate 
connect at 
with a 


each 
center of 
blower system at one 
heating 
haust from. the 
nearby is to be utilized. 


building. For purposes 


steam power ‘house 


Lighting and Transportation. 
The lighting facilities of this build- 
are the same as in the 
main warehouse. The window area 
is extremely large and the same sys- 


ing much 


tem of skylights set in saw-tooth 
roofs, so as to deflect .the rays to- 
ward the center of the building, is 


employed. 
The fact that 
practically all made in box cars, the 


bar shipments are 


loading of which is necessarily done 


by hand, has rendered it wise, in 


Eli 


ARRANGEMENTS TEMPORARY. 
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the opinion of those designing this 
building, to withhold for the present, 
at least, the installation of any sys- 
tem of overhead carriage. This prob- 
lem, however, is being carefully in- 
vestigated and it is not unlikely that 
of hoists will later be de 
provision has been 


a system 
cided upon, as 
made for the installation of an elabo- 
rate network of runways. 


Power Plant and Equipment. 


The same provision later 
tension to meet possible requirements 


for ex- 


Fic. 8—MAIN WAREHOUSE, 


as prevails in the design of the main 
and bar warehouses has been carried 
out in the case of the power plant, 
which is located just to the north of 
the bar This is of the 
same construction as the bar building, 
—double coat plaster over double 
metal lath—and is a rectangular 
structure 90 by 105 feet. 

A concrete partition divides the 
building equally into boiler and en- 
gine rooms. On the east side, an 
elevated track spans a series of coal 
bins opening directly into the boiler 
room. These are of concrete, built 


warehouse. 
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so that the floor slopes slightiy away 
from the boiler house roof for the carry- 
ing off of water through drains, in 
the outer wall. 

Two batteries of Babcock & Wil- 
cox double drum water tube boilers 
have been installed, with a total 
rated capacity of 1,000 horsepower, 
The stacks are sufficiently high to 
afford a strong natural draft, but the 
Coe system of forced draft has been 
put in to permit the use of anthracite 
culm. In the boiler rooms are also 
installed two 150-horsepower Carmier- 
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on pumps, and a_ 1,500-horsepower 
Pittsburg feed water heater. The 
engine room equipment includes 


a Buckeye 850-horsepower cross-com- 
pound, non-condensing engine, a 
Westinghouse generator of 400 kilo- 
watts capacity and a Bury air com- 
pressor with a capacity of 600 cubic 
feet of free air per minute. 

The foundations for this equipment 
are all of concrete and are tested for 
considerably heavier bearing than that 
which they are required to sustain, 
as the character of the soil is such 
that every precaution against settling 
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has been taken. The power build- 
ing is so arranged that it can be 
readily extended lengthwise, but it 
already contains sp®ce for 500 horse- 
power additional boiler capacity and 
additional electrical capacity in pro- 
portion. 


The Office Building. 


Work is nearing completion on a 
handsome brick office building, which 
is ‘complete in every detail and 
cludes a number of noteworthy fea- 
The building is absolutely 


in- 


tures. 


3 (i a 


ny! 


SECOND Bay. 


fireproof. General 
cess of present requirements are pro- 
vided and these, with roomy quarters 
for the superintendent of the plant 
and a well-lighted drafting room, oc- 
cupy the first floor. On the second 
are a telegraph and telephone 
mailing room, blue print room, 
storage rooms and a private dining 
room and kitchen. The blue print 
room is immediately above the draft- 


offices well in ex- 


floor 
room, 


ing department, with which it con- 
nects by a winding stairway; the 
roof is largely of glass. 


The floors are all of concrete and 
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stairways and roof supports are of 
steel. The building is steam heated, 
and both the heating plant and en- 
tering vestibule are located outside 
the. building proper. The basement 
is given over to a large vault of 
concrete and steel, designed to be 
absolutely fire and water proof. This 
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plant is from designs by John C. 
Neale, assistant general manager of 
sales and structural engineer of the 
Carnegie Steel Co., whe was at Wav- 
erly practically all the time the build- 
ings were under way. The steel was 
furnished and erected by the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. All other work was 
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THE ALLIANCE VERTICAL 
CHARGING AND DRAW- 
ING CRANE. 

We illustrate herewith the latest de- 
sign of vertical charging and drawing 
crane or soaking pit crane brought out 
by the Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, 

Ohio. 












































































































































will be used by the Steel Corporation done by the Carnegie Steel Co.’s This crane has all the advantages of 
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for the storage of records now kept 
at the general offices in New York, 
but to which frequent reference is 
not necessary. 


Fast Construction Work. 


Construction work on the Waverly 


plant was started about April 1, 1907, 
and was so nearly completed by Oct. 


1, that steel was being taken in. The 


force of mechanics and laborers. The 
plant is now in charge of Edwin A. 
Amaden, as general superintendent, 
Howard C. Hays, assistant 
general superintendent. 


and as 


The Illinois Steel Co. is relining its 
furnaces in Milwaukee, a task that 
will require about two months’ time. 


the well-known, high-type, charging and 
drawing crane built by this company and 
a further advantage that the crane re- 
quires but little more head room than 
its standard traveling cranes. The crane 
illustrated herewith was designed for 
use in an existing building which was ar- 
ranged to suit soaking pit cranes of the 
chain hoist type. The advantage claimed 
to be secured by the use of soaking pit 














cranes of the “stiff legged” or charging 
bar type is that the grappling tongs are 
secured to the lower end of the solid 
charging bar and cannot sway from side 
to side as in the chain type of crane. 
This feature gives the operator perfect 
and accurate control of the movements 
of the tongs and dispenses with the ser- 
vices of a second man on the soaking pit 
floor. 

Probably no cranes around a steel plant 
are called upon to perform more constant 
service and get more severe usage than 
the cranes used over the soaking pits. 
Furthermore a delay caused by the cranes 
means not only holding the ingots in the 
soaking pits, but the shutting down of 
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bridge is firmly secured to cast steel end 
carriages in such a manner that the 
crane cannot possibly get out of square 
with the runways. The trolley on the 
particular crane illustrated is of the struc- 
tural steel, box section, built up type, and 
is provided with a dependent guide frame 
fitted with ways in which the solid charg- 
ing bar or tongs carrying frame is guid- 
ed. The tongs carrying frame are hoist- 
ed and lowered by means of a 50-horse- 
power motor geared to the hoisting drum 
located on the top of the trolley frame. 


Wire ropes lead from this drum around 


the tongs carrying the frame and back 
up to the trolley frame where they are 
connected to an automatic take-up de- 
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which this crane can be used, the ma- 
chine illustrated has charged and drawn 
60 ingots in one hour. This includes the 
delivering of the ingots to the charging 
buggy and the picking up of cold ingots 
from the ingot cars. 

The All'ance Machine Co. is prepared 
to build these cranes to go into existing 
buildings in which soaking pit cranes of 
the chain present 
operated. 


hoist type are at 


IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 
The annual general meeting of the 
Iron and Steel Institute, Sir 
Bell, Bart., president, will be held at 
Civil 


Hugh 


the Institution of Engineers, 








ALLIANCE MACHINE Co., Low Type 7!4-ToN VERTICAL CHARGING AND DRAWING CRANE IN SOAKING PIT DEPARTMENT OF REPUB- 


the mill until the cranes are repaired. 
Having the above in view of the Alliance 
Machine Co. has constructed its crane to 
fully meet thgse requirements. 

Generally speaking, the crane is built 
along the lines of the standard travel- 
ing cranes made by this concern, in that 
all working parts are accessible, all bear- 
ings are capped and tongued and grooved, 
and bored in proper alignment with each 
other, and are lined with substantial 
bronze bushings, made in halves, and all 
gears are made of steel. 

No cast iron is used in the crane, all 
of the members being either of structural 
steel, steel castings or bronze. The 
motors for the hoist, bridge and trolley 
are of the mill type. The bridge is built 
with extra heavy and wide box girders 
to provide ample lateral stability. This 


Lic TRON & STEEL Co. 


vice which prevents the unwinding of 
the rope from the drum when the tongs 
come in contact with the ingot before the 
hoisting motor is completely stopped. 
The crane has five motions, as fol 
lowering 


lows: Hoisting and tongs ; 


opening and closing tongs; rotating 
tongs; trolley travel; bridge travel. 
Each of these motions is operated by 
an independent reversible motor from 
controllers in the operator’s cage which 
is attached to an extension on the crane 
trolley. 


one of the bridge girders so as to allow 


This extension passes out over 


the operator to have a clear view of the 
soaking pits and ingots therein and st'll 
be far enough away from the pits so 
as to make his position as free from ‘heat 
as possible. 

As an example of the rapidity with 


Li nde yn, S. W., 


on Thursday and Friday, May 14 and 


Great Ge rge street, 


15, according to announcements issued 


by Bennett H. Brough, — secretary. 
The annual dinner will be held under 
the presidency of Sir Hugh Bell, Bart., 
in the grand hall of the Hotel Cecil, 
on Thursday. The autumn meeting 
will be held in Middlesbrough Sept. 29. 

The council will shortly proceed to 
award Carnegie research scholarships 
and candidates must apply before Feb. 
29. 

In order to be included in the voting 
list at the general meeting applica- 
tions from candidates for membership 
of the Institute must be received at 
the office of the Institute, 28 Victoria 


street, London, S. W., by March 24. 
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ELECTRIC DRIVING OF STEEL MILLS 


A Lecture Delivered Before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists 


“The Electric Driving of Heavy Roll- 
ing Mills’ was the subject of. an in- 
structive lecture delivered by’ Gerald J. 
Hooghwinkel M. I. E. E.,’on Jan. 27, 
to members of the Shefhéld Society of 
Engineers and Metallurgists at the Shef- 
field (England) University. 

The president, W. F. Beardshaw, pre- 
sided over a large attendance, which con- 
sisted mainly of steel works managers. 
The lecturer that the final 
economy, in view of the heavy initial 
capital outlay in the driving of three- 


explained 


high and reversing mills by electricity, 
had not accepted by 
steel works engineers, and must first be 
At least 
electrically heavy rolling mills, 
with motors up to 10,000 
each, were now at work, and the results 
obtained from mills had shown 
that the large capital outlay was fully 
justified, in view of the advantages and 
savings to be derived in the centraliza- 
tion of the power required in modern 
Actual savings were also 
The advan- 
the electric 


been universally 


tested in actual practice. six 
driven 
horsepower 


these 


steel works. 
effected in fuel and wages. 
derived from 
drive were as follows: 

(1) Constant and regular torque. (2) 
More reliable, less breakages of coup- 
lings, pinions, etc. (3) Less room on 
account of absence of boilers, pipes, ete. 
(4) Easy adaptation to mill. (5) Easy 
and simple handling. (6) Easy distribu- 
tion by means of cables instead of steam 

(7) Advantages of 
(8) Less labor. (9) 
costs. (10) Less oil and 
other stores. (11) Use of gas engines 
of medium size, in power stations. (12) 
Increased output due to higher speed. 

In addition, there was the advantage 
of the power of control and checking, 
which was easily effected, by means of 
the usual electrical instruments, at any 


tages to be 


pipes, or gas pipes. 
centralizing power. 


fuel 


Lower 


moment. 

Against these advantages, the follow- 
ing -disadvantages have been’ urged 
against the electric drive by adverse 
critics : 


(1) Less efficient and wasteful speed 
regulation. (2) Influence of the varia- 
tions of the required power on the gen- 
erating station. (3) Electric motors 
overload themselves until circuit breaks. 
(4) Higher fuel costs than direct gas 
drive. (5) Higher capital outlay. 
lecturer gave a short description 


engine 

The 
of the various methods of electric driv- 
ing as at the Peine Steel Works, Han- 
over; the Hildegarde Works; the Dussel- 
dorf Iron & Steel Works; Henschel & 


Sons; the Deutscher Kaiser Works, and 
the Langseleder Tin Plate Works. The 
greater number of the continuous mill 
motors at present installed are, he said, 
of about 500 horsepower normal ca- 
pacity, though some of the heavier plate 
mills call for much more powerful mo- 
tors. The heavier and modern mills are 
nearly all driven by three-phase high 
tension motors. 

With regard to the financial results, 
the lecturer said it might be assumed 
that in most cases with electric power at 
sufficiently low figures, such as are now 
being obtained from large power supply 
companies and steel works power sta- 
tions, including 12 per cent for interest 
and depreciation, electric driving would 
prove to be the cheaper. But, of course, 
a great deal depended on the price paid 
for electrical power. But he thought 
that any saving and advantage in the 
case of the continuous running mills of 
the three-high type would apply to re- 
versing mills with even greater effect. 
Electricity scored with intermittent 
drives, the continuous drive contribut- 
ing to the savings by the greater num- 
ber of units required per year thereby 
increasing the yearly load factor. The 
intermittent drives provided savings at 
the motor and continuous drives at the 
power station end. 

Dealing with the question of the pow- 
er station Mr. Hooghwinkel said the 
power stations supplying the mills might 
be gas or steam driven, and in the lat- 
ter case coal—or gas fired—boilers might 
be used, or the supply might be derived 
from a public supply station, which 
might be compared with the private sta- 
tion, except that it would have a better 
load factor due to the influence of the 
diversity factor, and would generally be 
of somewhat larger capacity. The heav- 
ier capital charges and charges for di- 
rectorate, management, cables, etc., how- 
ever, would be found to overbalance 
completely any advantages which might 
result from the better load factor and 
larger capacities. 

The best proof of 
success of electric driving of all non- 
reversing rolling mills was the number 
of installations. In Europe alone the 
number of motors installed for medium 
and heavy mill work was 230 with a 
normal capacity of 190,000 horsepower 
and a maximum capacity of 410,000 
horsepower. Over 60 per cent of this 
number of installations were repeat or- 


the commercial 


ders. 
The obvious advantages of the elec- 


trical drive which had been substantiated 
in actual practice were: Considerable 
overloads while starting, where possible, 
simpler handling, much more _ regular 
turning moments, absence of noise, con- 
venience in arranging sites and buildings, 
less room required, and no long steam 
mains, centralization, and, therefore, 
large savings in the power required, 

Some interesting details were given as 
to actual operations. The two principal 
points to consider in the design of elec- 
trical equipments for reversing mills 
were the quick starting and retardation 
of the rolls. A good steam rolling mill 
engine could be brought up to speed in 
one and a half to two seconds, and the 
electric motors at the Hildegarde works 
take two and one-half seconds. 

In the last section of his paper, Mr. 
Hooghwinkel discussed the question of 
the commercial efficiency of the electrical 
as compared with the steam drive. He 
concluded from his experiences that the 
first costs of a modern twin-compound 
high pressure steam engine together with 
foundations, buildings, etc, were the 
same as the electrical plant (motors, 
equalizers, cables, etc.). To take an ac- 
tual example, he calculated the capital 
outlay and running costs for a mill pro- 
duction of 300,000 tons a year from two 
and one-half ton blooms rolled into ten 
times the original length for rails, 15 
times for bars, and six times for gird- 
ers. The maximum horsepower required, 
he said, would be 1,750, and the actual 
requirements in the power station about 
1,500 horsepower. This would mean that 
the power station had about 5,000 horse- 
power of electrical plant installed. Tak- 
ing coal at 12 shillings per ton,’ the gen- 
erating costs, including all capital 
charges, would be 0.45d per unit as a 
maximum. As 2,300,000 units per an- 
num would be required for the mill 
working 300 days of 24 hours, the cost 
of electric power would be £4,000. 

The cost of raising steam in a battery 
of boilers sufficient to supply 1,750 horse- 
power would be 3 shillings per ton of 
steam including all capital charges, or 
taking 30 pounds average consumption 
per effective horsepower-hour, as_ has 
been found with the most modern com- 
pound condensing engine, the cost would 
amount to £7,000 per annum. The cap- 
ital outlay was equal. Wages, oil and 
waste, repairs, etc. cost less for elec- 
trical driving, but taking these charges 
as equal in the two instances, there was 
yet a saving of £3,000 a year in the elec- 
tric drive. 
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THE WORK SHOP TREATMENT OF STEEL’ 


The utilization of steel for purposes 
of engineering construction necessarily 
involves a whole series of mechanical 
operations, and while it is obviously 
essential that it should be capable of 
being worked into structures or ma- 
chines without injury, it is equally de- 
sirable that the workshop manipula- 
tions should be so regulated as to in- 
flict a minimum of inquiry upon the 
material. In practice, however, the 
majority of workshop operations are 
regulated rather by questions of econ- 
omy and manufacturing efficiency than 
consideration of the 
requ:rements of the 
Broadly 


by any careful 
peculiarities and 
various materials employed. 
speaking, there is much justification for 
this course, since steel is known to be 
a ductile metal capable of undergoing 
very severe deformation without break- 
ing; it therefore does not seem un- 
reasonable to argue that it should be 
capable of undergoing the much milder 
treatment of the workshop without in- 
experience has 
striking and 


jury. Unfortunately, 
shown—sometimes in a 
tragic manner—that this is not always 
a sound these cases 


there is a very natural tendency for 


argument. In 
the engineers concerned to lay the 
blame at the door of the steel itself 
and to ascribe the failure, be it under 
test or in practice, to some mysteri- 
ous fault in the metal itself. While 
the possibility of faulty material can- 
not, unfortunately, be entirely pre- 
cluded, there is none the less grave 
reason to believe that a careful in- 
quiry into the workshop treatment to 
which the material kad been subjected 
would often reveal the true causes of 
failure. 

Effect of Punching. 


The injurious effects of certain oth- 


erwise convenient and economical 
workshop methods have, of course, 
been fully recognized by engineers. 


Thus the punching of rivet holes in 
boiler plates has been abandoned be- 
cause of the injury which the punch- 
ing produces in the metal adjacent to 
the hole. In the same way, for some 
purposes, it is required that the edges 
of plates which been cut by 
shearing shall be Well 
known as the injurious local effects of 
these processses may be, it is worth 
while to look at the matter a little 
more closely. In the case of punched 
holes, for example, it has been found 
that the injury does not extend to a 


have 
planed off. 





1From the Engineering Supplement of the 
London Times. 


BY WALTER ROSENHAIN 


depth of more than two or three mil- 
limetres into the metal around the 
holes, and it might perhaps be sup- 
posed that a plate of steel in this 
condition could be no weaker than 
it would be if the zone of injured 
metal were removed and_ corres- 
pondingly larger holes left in the 
plate. But this is not the case. The 
process of punching involves an ex- 
tremely severe local deformation of the 
metal at and near the surface upon 
which shearing finally occurs; the ad- 
jacent material has thus undergone an 
deformation only just 
to produce 


amount of 
short of that required 
fracture. The metal in this 
therefore, is extremely liable to crack, 
and in favorable circumstaces—espe- 
cially if the material is subjected to 
alternating 


zone, 


either v-bration or 
stresses of any kind—such a crack is 
liable to extend rapidly through per- 


fectly sound steel; This material, 
while capable of exhibiting great 
ductility under suitably applied 
stresses, always possesses a definte 


and this in- 
cleavage 
fissures may be 
conditions of 


structure, 
existence of 


crystalline 

volves. the 
along which 
propagated when the 
stress are favorable to that mode of 
than to ductile be- 
tendency for a crack 


planes 


rather. 
havior. This 
once formed in a place of local in- 
through the adjacent 
undoubtedly 


fracture 


jury to travel 


normal metal, while it 
exists in even the best steel, is aided 
in most commercial material by the 
fact that the structure of the metal 
grain nor so 


desired. 


is neither so fine in 
homogeneous as could be 
Larger crystals involve better devel- 
oped cleavage and a less tortuous 
run for a fissure once started, while 
the existence of regions in which 
carbon and other 
evenly distributed also constitutes an 
aid to the propagation of cracks. Yet 


favoring condi- 


elements are un- 


these more or less 
tions are to be met with at the pres- 
erft time in the great majority of 
plates and bars of commercial steel. 
It would, no doubt, be well for the 
steel maker to avoid them if possi- 
ble, but meanwhile the workshop 
with the ma- 


must reckon 


it exists, and 


engineer 
must in his 
result 


terial as 


turn avoid operations which 


in local injury to the metal. 
Dangers of Caulking. 
The considerations referred to 
above lead to the conclusion that it 
deformation of the 


is severe local 


to be feared rather 
than larger but  widely-distributed 
distortion. In however, 
less attention appears as a rule to be 
given to localized deformations than 
to larger changes ot shape—ihe lat- 
ter being, in fact, usually carried out 
at a red heat. This, of course, ren- 
ders properly effected changes of 
shape quite harmless; the kind of 
injury referred to here is only pro- 
duced in the cold. Punching and 
shearing have been taken as _ typical 
of processes that produce severe lo- 
cal injury. Caulking is another ex- 
ample of this kind, but since it is 
ordinarily applied to the edges of 
plates where the material is not sub- 
jected to serious stresses, it is very 
from this 
must be 


metal which is 


practice, 


rare for harm to follow 


operation; an exception 
made, however, for cases where the 
caulking has been carried out in such 
a manner as to seriously groove or 
indent the underlying plate; fractures 
resulting from such caulking have been 
known, and in view of the importance 
which we are now led to attach to 
local deformation this is not 
surprising. There is, further, a whole 
class of operations of a kind not con- 
templated by the designers of struc- 
tures or machines, but none the less 


severe 


frequently carried out—sometimes to 
counteract a want of fit due to bad 
workmanship, sometimes for mere rea- 
convenience, to 


These 


sons of workshop 


save either time or trouble. 
involve severe local deformation of the 
metal; pieces of metal are hammered, 
pressed, and otherwise manipulated in 
order to fit as required, 
and in most cases the fitter or foreman 
doing the work is quite unaware that 
he may be doing serious injury to a 
material which he looks upon as duc- 
tile and amenable to almost unlimited 
change of shape. The remedy for evils 
of this kind lies in the hands of the 
practical engineers who control work- 
shops, once they have been brought 
importance of this 


where and 


to recognize the 
aspect of workshop practice, the rem- 
soon be forthcoming, but 
there is unfortunately al- 


edy will 
meanwhile 
ways the easy course of blaming the 


steel. ° 


Action of a Cutting Tool. 


Apart from these more or less “ir- 


regular” workshop manipulations, 
there is a whole class of most impor- 
tant and necessary operations which 


also involve the severe local deforma- 
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tion of metal—viz., the action of all 
cutting tools, whether driven by hand 
or by machine. Essentially, the cut- 
ting action of a tool is chiefly a 
process of extremely local application 
of compression and shearing stresses, 
resulting in the local crushing and 
shearing of the material. The differ- 
ence as between a punch and a drill, 
for instance, lies chiefly in .the fact 
that while the former removes the en- 
tire material in a single operation, in- 
volving the use of large forces at rel- 
atively low speeds, the latter punches 
and chips the material away piece- 
meal, the stresses and deformations 
involved being: proportionately small- 
er. Not only so, but owing to the 
fact that the portions of metal re- 
moved by a cutting tool are generally 
thin in section and easily deformed, 
it is these rather than the remaining 
solid portions which undergo the 
more severe deformation. We see the 
result in the extreme fragility and 
brittleness of the cuttings that come 
from machine tools. 


Effect of Cutting With High Speed 
Steel. 


But even beneath the cut of a plan- 
ing tool, for example, there is left a 
perceptible skin of deformed and in- 
jured material. If the cut has been 
light and the speed low, the depth 
of this skin is very slight, and it. may 
become quite imperceptible if a fine 
finishing cut has been taken from the 
surface. On the other hand, the use 
of high speed tool steel and the in- 
creased speed and power of the ma- 
chine tools that have been introduced 
to utilize the greater cutting power of 
these tools undoubtedly result in the 
production of much deeper layers of 
injured metal on the surfaces of ma- 
chined articles. Where a finishing cut 
is taken deep enough to remove this 
injured layer, no harm will ,result— 
the position will be similar to a plate 
in which punched holes have been en- 
larged by drilling out the hardened 
metal around them. Examination of 
objects machined in this way has, 
however, revealed the fact that in 
many instances the hardened surface 
layer caused by the violent action of 
high speed tools has not been re- 
moved. It is not, of course, easy to 
trace failures of this cause, but the 
knowledge of the effects of surface 
injuries to steel should lead to cau- 
tion in this respect. This applies 
more especially to the case of holes 
that have been drilled at high speeds. 
In this case the injured surface layer 
is not removed at all, and it should be 
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borne in mind that the faster the cut- 
ting action of a drill the more nearly 
it approximates, in its effect upon the 
adjacent metal, to the deformation of 
a punch. With the speeds at present 
attained in machine tools it is prob- 
able that there is still a considerable 


margin in favor of holes drilled at. 


high speeds as compared with punched 
holes, but it is at least worthy of 
careful inquiry whetler the margin is 
adequate. In an entirely different field, 
the construction of high-speed inter- 
nal combustion engines for motor cars 
and other purposes where reduction 
of weight is important the question 
also arises how far the metal injured 
by high-speed machining has been re- 
moved in the finished part; in this 
case, where rapid alternating stresses 
and much shock and vibration have 
to be guarded against, it would seem 
that the entire removal of the injured 
layer should be insisted upon. Per- 
haps the finishing of the surfaces 
wherever possible by grinding pro- 
cesses as distinct from cutting opera- 
tions would be the most desirable 
course. In any case it is quite easy, 
by the microscopic examination of 
small sections of a few trial pieces, 
to determine the exact depth of the 
injured layer and also to _ decide 
whether a given form of finishing cut 
or final grinding has entirely removed 
the deformed material. It should per- 
haps be mentioned here that a process 
of annealing, such as heating the ar- 
ticle up to a bright red heat and al- 
lowing, it to cool in air, would be suf- 
ficient to remove the injurious effects 
of most forms of workshop manipula- 
tion, but in many cases work that is 
nearly or quite finished cannot be 
thus treated, while in other cases spe- 
cial properties of the material might 
be adversely affected. 

It is not in any sense the object 
of the present writer to criticize ad- 
versely either existing workshop prac- 
tice nor the general desire to render 
it aS economical and efficient as pos- 
sible, and least of all to disparage the 
great advances due to the advent of 
high-speed tools. On the other hand 
as our knowledge of the properties of 
steel advances it becomes necessary 
to review existing methods and pro- 
cesses with a view to eliminating any 
that may involve hitherto unsuspected 
sources of danger. At the present 
time engineers are still too ready to 
lay the blame for any and every fail- 
ure upon the material; it is quite true 
that there are still many things to be 
discovered as to the mechanical prop- 
erties of steel, but in every case it is 
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necessary to look for known causes 
rather than to fly to unknown and 
mysterious ones. When the methods 
of engineers are above reproach they 
will be in a better position to put the 
blame for failures upon the steel- 
maker. 





SIGNALING A FACTORY ENGI.- 
NEER. 

The equipment of factories with a 
signal system to the engine room and the 
arrangement of a code of signals for 
transmission to the engineer of informa- 
tin regarding the stopping and starting 
of the engines in emergencies is quite 
common. Trouble has been encountered 
in many cases with these systems, how- 
ever, due to short circuiting of the sig- 
nal wires from various causes, breaks in 
the system and other reasons. These 
have all combined to bring signal sys- 
tems into disrepute in many cases and 
have lead to their discontinuance. 

The Union Stop & Signal Co. 103 
Bedford street, Boston, has devised a 
system which is in use in New England 
factories and which possesses many ad- 
vantages and but few of the disadvan- 
tages of other systems. It comprises 
a combination of engine stop and signal, 
the engine being fitted with a speed limit 
device preventing at all times racing of 
the engine, even when the engine stop 
wires are being used for signaling. The 
signal keys situated in the various depart- 
ments are enclosed in iron boxes with a 
glass door, and access is only obtained 
to the signal key by breaking the 
glass. The kéy is heavy and makes a 
good contact when depressed. A proper 
code of signals is arranged by which 
information of the character desired can 
readily be transmitted to the engineer. 
The system is connected to the annun- 
ciator in the engine room showing from 
which department the signal is trans- 
mitted. The system is also fitted so that 
a short circuit merely indicates trouble 
on the annunciator and the department 
in which the trouble is located, but it 
does not operate the engine stop. To 
do this it is necessary to break the glass 
in one of the boxes and depress the sig- 
nal key. 





In preparing for its coal traffic of 
next season, the Hocking Valley Rail- 
way Co., has placed an order with 
the Ralston Steel Car Co., Columbus, 
O., for an additional 500 coal cars, to 
be delivered as soon as possible. This 
makes 5,000 cars that the Hocking 
Valley and its allied lines have or- 
dered from the Columbus car com- 


pany. 
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A NEW UNIVERSAL CUTTER 
GRINDER. 

The accompanying illustrations 
show a new universal cutter grinder 
designed by the Woods, En- 
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to another can be made easily and 
rapidly, due to the convenience of all 
the attachments. 

The longitudinal travel of the table 


is actuated by a spiral pinion and 
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est possible amount of table travel 
with a minimum of overhang. The 
table slides are provided with adjust- 
able g’bs and have dust guards. The 


upper table swivels on a center pivot 





























1G. 1—TuHe Woops UNIversat Toon. GRINDER. 





Fic. 3—UNIVERSAL Toot GRINDER 
TootH CUTTER. 


g-neering Co., Alliance, O., together 
with some of its applications. The 
machine is universal in all its move- 
ments and will grind any milling-cut- 
ter or reamer within its range. 
Changes from one grinding operation 





GRINDING FACE OF [INSERTED 











Fic. 2—UNIversAL Toot GRINDER GRINDING WORK ON CENTERS. 











be 


rack. The pinion shaft is set at an 
angle of 45 degrees which brings the 
hand wheel in a convenient position 
for the operator, and throws the pin- 
ion near the center of the table travel 


support, This feature gives the great- 


Fic. 4—UNIvVERSAL Toot GRINDER GRINDING SIDE OF INSERTED 


TootH CUTTER. 


with binding bolts on each end. _ It 
may be swiveled to grind taper work 
or work which is clamped to the table 
itself. For the latter operation two T- 
slots are provided in the table. Ad 
justable stops are provided which 
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may be set to limit the table travel 
when the machine is used for grind- 
ing up to a shoulder or on work of 
a similar nature. For grinding oper- 
ations which require the top table to 
be held at a greater angle than it is 
possible to obtain with the screw at- 
tachment two dogs are prov-ded for 
clamping the upper and lower tables 
firmly together. The end of the table 
is graduated to read 1/16-inch taper 
to the foot. 

The head-stock is universal having 
both horizontal and vertical swivels 
graduated to read in degrees. The 
spindle is hollow and runs in dust- 
proof bronze bearings with  adjust- 
ments for wear. It has a 13/16-inch 
hole and the taper for the center is 
Morse No. 3, or Brown & Sharpe 





ic. 5—UNIvVERSAL Too 


standard, as preferred. The spindle 
is arranged for indexing work held in 
a chuck or between centers. This ai 
tachment is convenient for grinding 
work similar to square or hexagon 
punches. It may also be used for 
holding the center dead when grind 
ing work between centers. The nose 
of the spindle is threaded to receive 
a 4-inch chuck or face plate. The 
tail stock has a center which automat- 
ically takes care of the expansion of 
the work due to heating. It is pro- 
vided with a positive lock for work 
which requires it. 

The internal grinding attachment is 
provided with two speeds and is so 
constructed that the spindle has a 


bearing next to the emery’ wheel. 


o 
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This eliminates all vibration due to 
long overhang. The emery’ wheel 
spindle has also two speeds. It is 
made of tool steel, ground to size 
and runs in phosphor bronze bearings, 
which are adjustable for wear and 
dust-proof, 

A universal vise is provided which 
is compact and has three swivels, al- 
lowing it to be placed in any desired 
position. When horizontal it lies close 
to the table. Taken in connection with 
the micrometer’ vertical adjustment, 
it provides a surface grinder which 
can take care of any surface job 
within the capacity of the machine. A 
combination V-block fits the head 
stock and gives horizontal and verti- 
cal swivels. It is an efficient attach- 


ment for grinding cutters held on 











taper shanks, which are too large to 
enter the hollow spindle. 

The knee may be swiveled through 
a complete circle around the column, 
and set at an angle with the grinding 
center by reading the degrees gradua 
tion at the top of the column. It is 
locked in position by t ghtening two 
Sg-inch nuts. After this adjustment 
has been made tthe knee may _ be 
raised and lowered to the extremes 
of its travel, without disturbing the 
reading. oth elevating and cross 
screws are provided with micrometer 
dials reading to 0.001 inch. 

The countershaft, which is self-con 
tained, gives the work spindle three 
speed changes, which are necessary 
for the wide range of work for 
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which the machine is adapted. The 
equipment includes in addition to a 
complete set of wrenches, dogs and 


tooth-rests, five emery wheels of 
varying sizes and shapes, ranging 


from 8 °x-:%-inch to %-inch diameter. 
The following are the principal di- 


mensions of the machine: 


Longitudinal travel ......e...ee6. 22 ~—s inches. 
Crosse fend.....ccsieens © 4a" weasseen 7% inches. 
Vertical <teevel. (vc casies cove eae 9 inches. 
Swings between centers........... 22 ~=inches 
Swings on centers...........e0.6- 9 inches. 


Weight, exclusive of countershaft.. 700 pounds. 





A NEW AUTOMATIC GEAR- 
TOOTH CHAMFERING 

ATTACHMENT. 

The accompanying illustration 

shows a new automatic gear-tooth 

chamfering attachment devised by the 

Long-Arm System Co. of Cleveland, 











GRINDER GRINDING LATHE CENTER. [*Ic. 6—UNIveRSAL Toot GRINDDER GRINDING FLANK OF MILLING 


CUTTER. 


for the purpose of chamfering the 
ends of gear-teeth automatically, for 
the purpose of producing a _ surface 
of uniform contour and smooth fin- 
ish, rendering any other finishing op- 
eration unnecessary. The attachment 
may be secured to the table of a 
small milling machine, and after set- 
ting up and making the initial at- 
tachments of the cutter and the work, 
it is unnecessary to stop the machine, 
or do any other work than take off 
and put on duplicate gears. Its ca- 
pacity is gears from 2 inches to 9% 
inches pitch diameter and of 4 to 10 
diametral pitch. Running at the 
proper speeds about 12 teeth per min- 
ute may be chamfered. The contour 
of the chamfer may be changed by 
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the use of special cams or cutters. 

The frame is of cast iron and has 
secured to it all details of the com- 
plete attachment. It is secured to 
the machine table by: means of two 
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the upper cam roll pin when working 
on the top, and on the lower cam roll 
pin when working on the bottom of 
the gear-teeth. 

The cutters are held in the milling 




















AUTOMATIC GEAR TOOTH CHAMFERING MACHINE. 


bolts fitting in slots in the base. No 
tongue fitting the table T-slots is 
necessary to the proper alignment of 
the attachment. A bracket is fastened 
to the side of the frame, and 
the principal driving mechanism is 
held by it. This consists of the main 
driving shaft, with pulley and pinion 
attached; the cam spindle, with cam 
and cam gear attached, meshing with 
the driving pinions; and the rocker 
arm carrying the intermediate gear 
connecting the cam gear with the 
worm driving gear. The worm is of 
hardened steel of a required pitch to 
properly engage with the work to be 
chamfered. Worms of different 
pitches are required for different pitch 
gears. The worm slide is adjustable 
to and from the work spindle and 
is clamped to the frame in the neces- 
sary position. The worm shaft is 
carried in the worm slide, and means 
are provided for taking up any end 
play of the worm due to wear. The 
vertical movement of the work slide 
is controlled by a cam and cam roll. 

The work spindle is of hardened 
steel and the portion to which the 
work is fifted, either directly, or 
through bushings, is 74-inch diameter. 
The cam is of hardened steel with a 
cam roll groove cut in its face. It is 
fastened in the cam gear, its periphery 
fitting a bored recess in the frame, 
giving additional support to the cam 
shaft and increasing its stiffness. 
The cam regularly furnished with 
the attachment is designed to give a 
semi-circular shape to the chamfered 
ends of the gear-teeth. The cam roll 
is of hardened steel and is placed on 


machine spindle by any collet 
adapted for holding straight shank 
cutters of %-inch diameter. The 
countershaft should have a speed of 
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A UNIVERSAL LATHE DOG. 

The American Tool Works Co., Cin- 
cinnati, uses on its high-speed 
lathes, what it knows as the universal 
dog, which was designed to, and does, 
save a vast amount of time in turning 
work. At first glance it appears more 
like a chuck than a dog. However, as 
it is only used on work which is turned 
on centers, it cannot be classed as a 
chuck. The accompanying drawings show 
its construction. A plate carries two 
sliding pieces on which are two swiv- 
eling jaws, one of which is recessed 
and the other pointed. These jaws are 
actuated by independent screws with a 
recess for a square ended wrench. The 
plate has four slots through which 
the special screws shown are inserted to 
fasten it to the face plate. Further ex- 
planation of the construction of the de- 
vice is unnecessary, as the drawings show 
its construction in detail. In operation 
the work being turned is placed on the 
lathe centers and the jaws closed 
down on it, and the operator is then 
ready to immediately begin turning. The 
jaws were made independent so that ir- 
regular shaped or eccentric work could be 
handled. The swiveling of the jaws 
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about 72 revolutions per minute, giv- 
ing a speed of 40 revolutions to the 
driving shaft of the attachment. The 
milling machine spindle should run at 
about 900 revolutions. The  attach- 
ment weighs about 80 pounds, and the 


countershaft about 90 pounds. 


also permits the gripping of tapered 
work without any attention on the part 
of the operator. A device of this kind 
effects an immense saving of time over 
the use of the standard tail dog, which 
has to be slipped on the work, moved 
up to the face plate and tightened. 
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STRONG PLEA FOR LIBERTY OF TRADE 


An Address Delivered Feb. 10 Before the Traffic 


Club of Pittsburg by Chas. 


S. ° Belsterling, 


Traffic Manager of the American Bridge Co. 


A study of history tells of the con- 
stant struggles of mankind in all ages to 
liberty. From the time when 
Moses led the Children of Israel from the 
bondage of Pharaoh ’til our own times, 
when we see the little father in Russia 
forced to grant a popular assembly, the 


secure 


pages of history are red with the blood 
of mankind, shed in his struggles for this 
priceless boon. Our forefathers wisely 
built this country on the rock of liberty, 
Included in this broad and comprehen- 
sive term is the liberty of speech, opinion, 
religion, and last but not least, of trade. 
With 
grown to the greatest manufacturing and 
the Dur- 


part of 


such a solid foundation we have 


commercial nation in world. 


ing the major the nineteenth 
century trade was absolutely unrestrict- 
was allowed to 
natural level. We had no regulations, 


save those founded on that to which Jus- 


ed—commerce seek its 


tinian reduced the whole doctrine of law; 
namely, “to live honestly, to hurt no- 
body, and to render to everyone his due.” 
What few laws we had were of the neg- 
ative rather than the positive nature, 
prohibiting wrongs instead of command- 
ing what was right; in other words, a 
man was allowed to handle his own prop- 
erty as he saw fit, provided he did no 
Under this sim- 
ple doctrine, commerce has extended be- 


injury to his neighbor. 


yond the dreams of avarice. Yet, strange 


paradox, there are some yearning for 
the positive and arbitrary laws of the 
European states, which laws have been 
the their. industrial 
and agricultural growth, while the breath 
of liberty, exemplified in our laws, has 
nourished us to our present enviable po- 


sition of commercial supremacy. 


means of stunting 


No Liberty Without Law. 


There could be no liberty without law, 
while on the other hand too much law 
liberty. The 

constitution 


restrict 
American 


must necessarily 
framers of the 
had this in mind when inserting the com 
merce clause as a safeguard to the free- 
dom of trade between the states. It 
is quite patent that it would be impos- 
sible to carry on trade if every locality 
through which a car of material passes, 
or every locality in which a man under- 
takes to transact business, should have 
a law and custom or usage peculiar to 
itself. It would be flatly absurd to ex- 
pect a shipper to be cognizant of the 


laws of every state in the union, This 


would have been necessary if the power 
had not been granted to congress to reg- 
ulate interstate shipments. The iron 
manufacturer in Pennsylvania today is 
no longer a man with a little forge in 
the Schuylkill valley, making his own 
iron and hammering horse shoes for a 
local trade, but he is a maker of steel 
on the banks of the Monongahela, con- 
fining his products, not to any particu- 
lar state or locality, but working and 
striving night and day for the entire na- 
tion, yes, for the entire world. This ex- 
clusive power granted to congress was 
for the express purpose of protecting 
that manufacturer in his trade—to pre- 
derogatory to 


vent enactment of laws 


his interests. If congress uses this pow- 
er unwisely, the very clause which was 
placed in the constitution as a shield to 
the protection of the freedom of com- 
merce, would be turned into a sword to 
slay the thing which it was intended to 
protect. There are those who maintain 
that congress has unwisely used this pow- 
er, especially in the passage of the pres- 
ent interstate commerce act. Let us 
defer judgment until that law has been 
given at least a thorough trial and the 
shipper and carrier alike have had an 
opportunity to test its efficacy. 


Menacing to Liberty. 


I, for one, have no quarrel with the 
but to a few 
inconsistencies in its interpretation which 
are menacing the liberties of commerce 
today. I construing  stat- 
utes, one part should be construed by an- 


act, my mind there are 


contend, in 


other. For 
of this law is primarily to insure rea- 
sonable rates. and stop discrimination. 
Every «provision of the act should be 
construed with this object in mind. Fur- 
thermore, no interpretation should be put 
on th's law which would manifestly ef- 
fect for  trans- 
portation. who 
this primary object might be obtained by 
a uniform classification. I am in favor 
of such classification. By this I mean a 
uniform basis principle for classifying 
commodities, so that if we ship an orange 
in the east, on its journey to the south 


instance, the whole object 


unreasonable charges 


There are those fee) 


or west, it may not by any subtle reason- 
ing before it reaches its destination, be 


transformed into a lemon. But beyond 


the grouping of analogous commodities, 
it is unsafe to go—for you cannot at- 
accuracy in commer 


tain mathematical 


cial and practical matters without doing 
infinite mischief and accomplishing no 
good to any one. This conclusion was 
reached by the courts of England and con- 
firmed by the supreme court of the 
United States. A machine-made rate 
is most impracticable and an abomina- 
tiontothe Lord. A railroad man can only 
arrive at a rate, reasonable alike to car- 
rier and shipper, after a thorough study 
of his own road, and the industries along 
his line. He must take into account the 
cost of the service, the price of the com- 
modity, the railroad rates under similar 
circumstances upon other lines, the pos- 
sibility of increasing traffic by a reduced 
rate, the direction of movement of empty 
cars, and the density of traffic. It is 
true that “one of the paramount fac- 
tors in the advance of American indus- 
try has been the keenness with which 
railroad traffic managers have foreseen 
the possibility of developing traffic and 
the willingness in such cases to make 
rates to produce traffic.” It mght be in- 
teresting to note, in this connection, that 
in England in 1892 parliament under- 
took to fix an arbitrary scale of rates. In 
their endeavor to meet the legal and equit- 
able phase of the rule, the roads with- 
drew all special or commodity rates. 
The public went wild, thousands refused © 
to pay their monthly freight bills. Par- 
liament was besieged and compelled to 
cancel the statute. Experience told to 
the theoretical man in a few days, what 
could not have been otherwise accom- 
plished within. a hundred years or more, 
namely, that rates cannot be made with 
an adding machine and a tape measure. 
There are as many things entering into 
the price of transportation of a product 
as there are in the price of the product 
itself. For instance, if I should go into 
a store to buy a suit of clothes—the 
price is regulated by the quality of the 
cloth, the manner in which it was put 
together, the place where it was made, 
the style or its shape, in point of fact, 
every minute detail of quality, quantity 
and manufacture would be a factor in its 
price. So it is with freight. The price 
of transportaton is regulated by every 
condition surrounding it. This is what 
substantially similiar cir- 
conditions to justify 
equality in rates. For if a rate is made 
ignoring these features, serious injury 
would be inflicted, not only upon the rail- 
roads in different sections, but upon the 


is meant by 


cumstances and 
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manufacturer as well. So uniform classi- 
fication for the purpose of uniform rates, 
abandoning the commodity rate which is 
the life of commerce, would be an un- 
warranted encroachment or a_ palpable 
invasion upon the liberty of trade between 
the states. Therefore, I say, if a uni- 
form classification means a machine- 
made rate, it would be a curse to the 
country, and a law should be passed mak- 
ing it a criminal offense for any one to 
suggest such a scheme. 


Injustice to Shippers. 


There is another menace to the liber- 
ty of commerce, and that is the rule hold 
ing a shipper liable for the sins and 
omissions of a railroad company in quot- 
ing rates, even though such rates are 
reasonable and non-discriminatory. It 
might be interestng to note the leading 
case on the subject. About two years 
ago, there was a certain estimable gentle- 
man living in the state of Texas, by the 
name of Mug, who was figuring on a 
contract for several carloads of coal 
from Coal Hill, Ark., to Weatherford, 
Texas. On inquiry, the railroad quoted 
$1.25. per ton on two cars of coal and 
$1.50 per ton on one car. When the cars 
were shipped the railroad charged $2.75 
on said two, cars and $2.85 on said one 
car, which Mr. Mug was forced to 
pay under duress of circumstances, and 
consequently brought suit to recover 
damages. I believe all the courts, in- 
cluding the state and federal, sustained 
Mr. Mug’s claim until the case reached 
the supreme court of the United States, 
who reversed the lower courts, and held 
the shipper liable for negligence of a 
carrier in misquoting rates, even though 
the lower rates should be inserted in the 
bill of lading as consideration of the 
contract. Mr. Mug was liable to the 
higher rate, as it was the one on file at 
Washington. I venture to say there is 
not one of us who does not sympathize 
with Mr. Mug, but such is the condition 


of the law. 


Various suggestions have been offered 
to remedy this unnatural condition of 
contract—one of which is to punish a 
railroad company by fining it for said 
negligence. Another to relieve the car- 
rier of posting tariffs in stations and 
compel him to quote rates on applica- 
tion, which rates quoted and accepted, 
should result in a binding ‘contract. 


Posting Tariffs. 


I feel it is to the interest of the pub- 
lic for the railroads to post its tariffs. 
The argument is advanced that the pub- 
lic as a rule does not read posted tariffs. 
Why? Because they are so complex 
that they cannot be understood only by 
experts and sometimes not even then. 
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A remedy would be to compel a simple 
uniform method for compiling tariffs, 
and even the classification, so that he 
who runs may read. When we have ob- 
tained this, we might teach in our com- 
mercial schools the construction of classi- 
fications and tariffs, the same as we in- 
struct the scholars in weights and meas- 
ures, bookkeeping, commercial law, ete. 
In the interim, the system of holding the 
public liable for the interpretation of 
complex tariffs is admittedly too severe, 
resulting in no benefit to society in gen- 
eral, yet, permit me to ask, how much 
more severe to hold the shipper account- 
able after he has interpreted a _ posted 
tariff with an I. C. C. number on it, and 
later discovers he is open to fine and im- 
prisonment because the tariff was not filed 
at Washington. We are told when a 
railroad company has properly published 
and filed a rate, after its acceptance at 
Washington, it becomes a law as if con- 
gress had enacted the rate itself. I have 
always understood that it is incumbent 
upon the promulgators of all laws to 
bring them home in the plainest and most 
direct way to those who must obey them. 
Such is necessary in free countries at 
least. In the early days of the Roman 
Empire, after the last remnant of free- 
dom had been torn from the people, the 
emperor, Caligula, wrote his laws in a 
very small character and hung them 
upon high pillars, the more effectually 
to ensnare the public. The Roman was 
punished and imprisoned because he dis- 
obeyed the laws he could not read as 
they were placed at the top of a tower 
perhaps 30 feet high. Is there any more 
justification in holding the American ship- 
per accountable for not complying with 
tariffs or laws filed anywhere from 1,000 
to 3,000 miles away from his place of 
business? In my opinion, a railroad tariff 
should be so simple in its compilation 
that an ordinary school boy, who under- 
stands geography and mathematics, could 
intelligently read it, and where a tariff 
has been posted or held out to.a shipper 
as being posted and filed, the rate there- 
in, coupled with the action of the railroad 
company should be conclusive as to its 
legality so far as the shipper is con- 


cerned. 
Pooling of Earnings. 


There is just one other phase of this 
subject which I desire to touch upon, and 
that is, legalizing traffic associations 
earn‘ngs. At first 
favorably 


and pooling of 
blush, I was inclined 
towards lawful _ traffic 
resulting in contracts 

riers, rendering agreements to publish 
certain rates and regulations binding on 
all parties thereto. The more I con- 
sider this subject I can but see that the 
principal object in their favor is the main- 


associations, 


between — car- 
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tenance and uniformity of rates, yet, the 
law amply provides for this today. 
The courts have construed the stat- 
utes as permitting railroads to con- 
fer as to rates and regulations, 
which undoubtedly is a 
interpretation. There are, however, more 


serious objections to such associations 


reasonable 


being legalized on a broader plane than 
arguments in their favor. They would 
mean the creating of a railroad bureau- 
cracy in this country that would make 
a Russian cabinet sink into insignificance. 
Some of these associations, owing to 
their policy of procrastination even to- 
day, are a serious drawback to com- 
merce; for instance, if a shipper makes a 
complaint to the road over which he for- 
warded his goods as to a certain incon- 
sistency in rates, or a regulation whereby 
he is being damaged, the road itself can- 
not act promptly in his behalf. It has to 
go through a series of red tape, ridicu- 
lous forms, obtain the approval of nu- 
merous other roads, who perhaps are 
not directly interested, and by the time 
action is obtained, the complainant will 
probably be resting his bones in a grave- 
yard. These associations, if legalized on 
the plan contemplated, would work infi- 
nite injury to the shipping public. The 
Amer:-can people should stop and think 
before they permit such legislation. 


A Grave Question. 


I am almost afraid to speak frankly on 
pooling, a proposition so derogatory to 
the rights of property that it is a grave 
question whether such a doctrine would 
stand test of constitutionality. If I were 
to go tonight from Pittsburg to Chicago, 
there is no law that can compel me to 
select a route rather than the one I de- 
sire, without interfering with my rights 
of l-berty. So it is with any property I 
may wish to have transported. A law 
cannot tell‘me how to ship that property. 
unless: it tramples upon the rights guar- 
anteed to me by the constitution; namely, 
the free use and enjoyment, and disposal 
of my _ property without control or 
diminution. The railroad is bound to 
accept and take this property over the 
route I select, notwithstanding any un- 
lawful regulation to the contrary, which 
he may endeavor to legalize by inserting 
in a tariff. If he has no rates via the 
chosen route, he is lawfully bound to 
make rates and do it immediately. If 
he goes through some association to get 
authority for the rates, probably con- 
suming months in securing said author-ty, 
I would have action for damages suffered 
thereby. 

Now let me make sure that I have 
made myself clear. I have premised the 
apparently forgotten truth that the com- 
merce clause is primarily to protect the 
manufacturer so that he may enjoy ab- 
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solute liberty in his trade. With this in 
view the first proposition I tried to 
drive home to your minds is that mak- 
ing of rates is a practical and not a 
theoretical question: A rate unreasonable 
either to the railroad or the shipper is a 
clog on commerce. And what is a reason- 
able or an unreasonable rate can only be 
arrived at by a careful study of all the 
surrounding conditions. The next is, 
when you have arrived at a reasonable 
rate, it should be put in such form and 
in such a place that a sh’pper, with the 
least inconvenience possible may be put 
in possession of that rate. When a 
shipper has entered into a contract with 
a ralroad company with no fraud on his 
part, in which contract the quoted rate 
appears legal and authorized, as between 
the sh pper and the railroad, the quoted 
rates should be conclusive as to its legal- 
ity. And lastly, each railroad should be 
unrestr:cted inethe dealings with ship- 
pers over its lines by the action of any 
so-called traffic association, and each ship- 
per should have the absolute right to 
route h’s freight as he sees fit. 

These three propositions as expounded 
lead to the liberty of trade between the 
states. A wise law which we believe we 
have, will do much towards bringing 
about this freedom, but any law, to be 
effective, must be interpreted along the 
lines of common sense. 

Their Final Report.—The receivers 
of the Southern Steel Co. have an- 
nounced that they will make their final 
report Feb. 20. Meanwhile the trus- 
tees, W. H. Hassinger, J. E. Morris 
and J. S. Kyle, are endeavoring to make 
arrangements to resume work at some 
of the plants. The appraisers, J. W. 
McQueen and George Shirling, are 
completing ther inventories. A _ re- 
organization committee has been se- 
lected including James T. Woodward, 
Robert B. Van Cortlandt, Walter T. 
Rosen, Franklin Q. Brown, Otto T. 
Bannard, Cornelius Vanderbilt and W. 
P. G. Harding. This committee hopes 
to formulate a plan of reorganization 
at an early date. 


The Cohen & Schwartz Rail & Steel 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been awarded 
the contract for all of the scrap ma- 
terial in the skeleton structure of the 
Coliseum building in that city, which 
covers almost one-half a city block. 
The quantity is more than 6,500 tons. 
The award was made to the company 
because of its facilities for handling and 
cutting up iron and steel of all di- 
mensions. This same reason obtained 
for the comparty the award of the ma- 
terial in the famous Ferris wheel in 
the World’s fair in that city. 
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MEETING OF THE GAS POWER 
SECTION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY OF ME- 
CHANICAL ENGI- 
NEERS. 

The first public meeting of the Gas 
Power Section of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers was held in the 
Engineering Societies building, 29 W. 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, on 
the evening of Feb. 11, with an 
attendance large enough to make 
clear the interest in its growing 
field. The open meeting followed a 
business gathering, at which the formal 
organization of the section was com- 
pleted by the election of an executive 
committee, composed as follows: R. H. 
Fernald, Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland; George I. Rockwood, con- 
sulting engineer, Worcester, Mass.; Fred 
Lowe, editor of Power; F. H. Stillman, 
president of the Watson-Stillman Co.; 
and H. H. Suplee, editor of Cassier’s 
Magazine. <A secretary for the section is 

yet to be selected. 

The meeting of the Gas Power Section 
took the place of the regular monthly 
meeting of the society. Dr. Charles E. 
Lucke, professor in Columbia Univer- 
sity, gave a description of the Junker 
gas calorimeter and of several modifica- 
tions which have been made to render 
such devices continuous in their readings. 
This he followed by a description of an 
improved calorimeter of his own inven- 
tion, in which the ratio of the flow of 
gas and water is maintained constant, 
thus enabling the calorific value of the 
gas to be determined at any moment by 
che simple inspection of temperatures. 
The addition of thermo-electric record- 
ing apparatus to the calorimeter enables 
it to furnish continuous records. Lan- 
tern slides were presented to show its 
operations, 

A 300 horsepower French experimental 
gas turbine, constructed by the Societe 
des Turbomoteurs, of St. Denis, from the 
designs of M. M. Armengaud & Le- 
male, and a high pressure multiple-tur- 
bine air compressor designed by Rateau 
for use in connection with gas turbine 
experiments were described by H. H. 
Suplee and illustrated by a number of 
excellent lantern slides. 

H. G. Chatain described a gas-electric 
railroad car built from his designs by the 
General Electric Co. at Schenectady, 
where it is now undergoing tests with 
remarkable results. This car is equipped 
with an 8-cyl’nder gasoline engine, di- 
rect connected to a dynamo, furnishing 
current for electric motors on the trucks. 
The engine is of 125 H. P. and the car, 
weighing about 31 tons, has been driven 
at a speed of more than 50 miles an 
hour. 
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Dr. Lucke, in a second paper, called 
attention to the obscure and indefinite 
nature of existing specifications and 
guarantees given in connection both with 
the efficiency and performance of gas 
producers and engines, quoting from a 
number of actual guarantees now used 
by various makers to illustrate his point. 
He urged the importance of framing 
such documents so that there need be 
no opportunity for difference of opinion, 
or if such differences arise, that the points 
described could be of easy and positive 
determination. Discussion on this sub- 
ject was so extensive that it was finally 
moved by H. L. Doherty that a com- 
mittee should be appointed to investigate 
the matter and report to the section. 


SUPREME COURT QUASHED IN- 
DICTMENTS. 

On the ground of duplicity and in- 
definiteness, the supreme court of 
Ohio, Feb. 11, quashed the indictments 
against the so-called “bridge trust” in 
Ohio. The King Bridge Co., the Mas- 
sillon Bridge Co. the Bellefontaine 
Bridge & Iron Co.; the Variety Iron 
Works Co., Cleveland; the Mount Ver- 
non Bridge Co., Columbus; the Brack- 
et Bridge Co., and the Canton Bridge 
Co., were indicted in March, 1906, in 
Erie county, on the charge of engag- 
ing in a trust conspiracy from March 
10, 1903, to March 9, 1906. The com- 
mon pleas court overruled all motions 
to quash and the defendants were con- 
victed. Their cases went tto the cir- 
cuit court, which reversed the decisions 
of the common pleas court, and then 
the case went to the supreme court. 


Drop in 1908 Shipments.—A big drop 
in coke shipments for the year to date 
as compared with the same period last 
year is shown by the weekly state- 
ment of Feb. 8 of the coal and coke 
shipments originating on the Pennsyl- 
vania lines east of Pittsburg and Erie. 
The total of 703,025 tons is less than 
half. 


Working at Lorain.—A part of the 
Lorain plant of the National Tube Co. 
is now working half time at night as 
well as day. Two blast furnaces and 
enough of the finishing mills to take 
their product are in operation. 


Because of the injunction granted 
by Vice Chancelior Howell, Newark, 
N. J., requiring the American Steel 
Foundries to show cause why it should 
not be restrained from putting into 
effect the proposed refinancing plan, 
the special committee of stockhoiders 
has been adjourned until’ March 14. 
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STRIKE CALLED OFF. 
Dayton Molders Surrender—Other La- 
bor News. 

The strike of the union molders at 
Dayton, O., has been declared off, and 
notices to this effect have been mailed 
by the strike committee of the local 
union. The strikers asked for re- 
instatement in the various shops af- 
fected. “No negotiations or promises 
were made by the Dayton foundry- 
men,” says the National Founders’ As- 
sociation, “the surrender of the local 

union being unconditional.” 

Organized workmen of the Western 
Tube Works, Kewanee, IIl., a branch 
of the National Tube Co., refused to 
accept the proposed wage reduction. 
The example of the finishers was fol- 
lowed by the boilers. The manage- 
ment of the plant declares that it can 
not consistently pay the high rate of 
wages, ranging from $450 to $15 a 
day. The majority of the men em- 
ployed by the National Co. are non- 
union men. 

Following the lead of the blast fur- 
nace department of the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co., in the Mahoning valley, 
independent stacks in the Shenango 


‘valley are also readjusting the wages 


of their blast furnace workers. The 
readjustment includes a cut in wage 
of from 7 to 10 per cent. Officers o 
the Republic company say in explana- 
tion that they are simply adjusting the 
rate of wages of their employes to 
that received by blast furnace work- 
ers of the Steel Corporation. 

New York City real estate authori- 
ties estimate that 150,000 building 
trades workmen have been thrown out 
of employment in Greater New York 
alone, and that 700,000 building trades 
craftsmen throughout the country are 
idle. 

The normal force of 9,000 men em- 
ployed by the Pullman Co., Chicago, 
has been reduced to 6,000. Officers of 
the company say that the slump in its 
business is in the freight car depart- 
ment, since travel in Pullman cars has 
not dropped off as much as had been 


s 
f 


supposed. 

On Feb. 6, 125 employes of the St. 
Mary’s Machine & Foundry Co., St. 
Marys, O., struck against a reduction 
of 10 per cent. The shops were about 
the only ones in town runn‘ng full 
time until Feb. 1, when the nine-hour 
schedule was put in effect and the cor- 
responding wage reduction took place. 

A restraining order against the mem- 
bers of Canton union No. 52, iron 
molders, Canton, O., was issued by 
Judge Harter, Feb. 10, at the instance 
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of the Canton-Hughes Pump Co. The 
order prevents the striking molders 
from interfering with the business, or 
intimidating employes or employers. 

The general strike of 300 stove 
mounters, polishers and finishers em- 
ployed at five stove foundries, in Belle- 
ville. Mo., has been avoided by an 
agreement between the employers and 
men’s committees. Ten hours will be 
considered a day in rush work, and 
no extra pay for overtime. The 5 per 
cent piece work plan has been discon- 
tinued. 


CASH REGISTER COMPANY IS 
REORGANIZED. 

By the incorporation of the Amer- 
ican Cash Register Co., Columbus, O., 
with a capital of $1,000,000, C. L. 
Heyne, W. A. LaBrun, W. A. Marsh, 
R. J. O’Dell and F. S. Knox have 
taken the final steps in the reorganiza- 
tion of the International Co., formerly 
the Hallwood Cash Register Co. The 
sale of the assets of the International 
Co. to W. A. Marsh was announced 
last week. In the new company, C. 
G. Heyne will be general manager; W. 
A. Marsh, treasurer; W. A. LaBrun, 
general manager of sales, and Everett 
Struck, superintendent. Mr. Marsh is 
well known in Columbus manufactur- 
ing and mercantile circles. The plant 
has been practically closed since early 
in December, but work has already be- 
gun looking toward resumption of op- 
eration. Orders are coming in rapidly, 
and the various departments of the 
factory will be placed in shape at once. 


Boom.—Plans 
3udapest, 


Hungarian Factory 
have been perfected at 
Hungary, to stimulate the establish- 
ment of manufactories throughout 
Hungary this year as never before. 
Something like 438 factories in iron, 
machinery, chemical, textile and other 
lines will be started with a combined 
capital of 720,000,000 crowns ($144,- 
000,000). As an inducement to capi- 
talists, the government gives a_ sub- 
vention of 27 per cent on all invest- 
ments. The entire scheme, it is be- 
lieved, will provide employment for 


68,000 men. 


National Foundry Site.—Reading, 
Pa., citizens held a mass meeting Jan. 
23 in the court house to adopt meas- 
ures urging upon congress the de- 
cided advantages which Reading pos- 
sesses for the location of a national 
foundry. Dr. Isaac Hiester presided 
and a committee of three leading citi- 
zens was named to go to Washington 
and personally urge the claims of the 
city for such an industry. 
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RECEIVERS IN CHARGE. 


P. P. Mast & Co. Through Friendly 

Action Placed in Court’s Hands. 

Through an action begun before the 
United States circuit court at Cincin- 
nati, the firm of P. P. Mast & Co., 
Springfield, O., agricultural implement 
manufacturer, was placed in the hands 
of Howard D. Maize and Samuel F. 
McGrew as receivers, Feb. 12. The 
petition was filed by Samuel T. Nich- 
olson, of Chicago, a stockholder, and 
Thomas F. Low, also of Chicago, a 
creditor, on behalf of other creditors 
and stockholders and is joined by the 
company itself. The assets are given 
as approximately $1,000,000. The in- 
debtedness of $400,000 is declared to 
be increasing through inability of the 
company to meet maturing obligations 
because of the tight thoney market. 
Ancillary proceedings have been com- 
menced in Buffalo, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Milwaukee and other cities to 
protect the company’s interests in 
those places. The receivers have been 
directed by the court to continue the 
business of the company but to wind 
it up as speedily as possible. 

The business was established at 
Springfield in 1856 by the late P. P. 
Mast, millionaire manufacturer, and is 
the largest outside the International 
Harvester Co. About 18 months ago, 
Howard D. Maize, named one of the 
receivers, secured a controlling interest 
and became president and general man- 
ager. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Harvester 
Co. of America, Springfield, O., organ- 
ized by William U. Whiteley, went 
into the hands of a receiver Feb. 13, 
C. S. Olinger, of Springfield, being 
named in that capacity by the court. 
The company was incorporated five 
years ago, following the organization 
of the International Harvester Co. 
Stock to the amount of probably $350,- 
000 was sold all over the United 
States, principally to farmers. The 


liabilities are not given. 


Kemmerer Company’s Statement.— 
The schedule of the liabilities of the 
Kemmerer Iron & Steel Co., Scranton, 
Pa., shows assets $190,590.27 and liabili- 
ties $160,600.74. The principal assets, 
however, are. the land, buildings and 
machinery, estimated at $144,000. 
Against this is a mortgage for $100,- 
000, made Dec. 1, 1906. Included in 
the assets are unpaid subscriptions to 
the capital stock to the amount of 
$29,340.44. 
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RAILROADS BUY STEEL. 





General Trade Conditions in Canada 
Slowly Improve. 
Canada, Feb. 17.—Little 


noted in local trade condi- 


Toronto, 
change is 
tions which are not improving as rap- 
Stock orders 
are coming in fairly well, though con- 


idly as was hoped for. 


siderably lighter in volume than in 
previous seasons, and there are no 
especially large orders. Railroad con- 


struction prospects are encouraging, 
and the determination of the leading 
lines to push work in the west and 
improve their equipment induces con- 
fidence in a revival of activity. 

The St. Thomas Car Co., which in 
consideration of a $50,000 bonus had 
undertaken to build car shops at St. 
Thomas, Ont., with a capacity for 
turning out five cars a day, has decided 
to reduce this capacity one-half, and 
is asking the city for legislation to 
give it half the bonus. 

Steel is being unloaded at Saska- 
toon, Sask., for the big Canadian Pa- 
cific railway bridge at that point. The 
entire material, comprising about 80 
cars of steel, has been forwarded by 
the manufacturers, the Canadian Bridge 
Co., Walkerville, Ont. 

The Dominion Iron & Steel Co., of 
Sydney, N. S., issued the fol- 
lowing statement of its claim for dam- 
ages against the Dominion Coal Co. 


has 


in the recently decided in its 
favor and now appealed to the Brit- 


Paid for extra cost 


case 


ish privy council: 
of coal purchased from Dominion Coal 
Co., $1,237,235.09; paid for extra cost 
of coal purchased from others, $402,- 
721.43; damage due to short deliveries 
August-October, 1906, $132,252.75; dam- 
age due to cessation of deliveries in 
November, 1906, estimated, $479,000. 
Total as on Dec. 31, 1907, exclusive of 
interest, $2,251,209.57. 

The plant of the Algoma Steel 
Works, Sault Ste. Marie, which had 
resumed operations to its full capacity 
on the first of the month after a tem- 
porary closing down, was again shut 
to a break in 


down Feb. 11, owing 
the machinery. The stoppage was not 
considered likely to last more than 


two or three days. 

The question of legislative encour- 
agement to shipbuilding came before 
the Canadian parliament on Feb. 11 in 
connection with the voting of an ap- 
ice-breaker, to be 


propriation for an 


built in England. Several members 
referred to the decadence of the Cana- 
dian ship building industry, and advo- 
cated a bonus or other means of en- 


couraging it. In view of the decided 
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stand taken by the government last 
year against increased protection, it is 
not probable that the present parlia- 
ment will take any such action. 

Bounties on iron and steel manufac- 
ture were paid by the Canadian gov- 
ernment in 1907, amounting in all to 
$2,305,295, df which the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Co. more than half. 
The following were the principal pay- 
ments: Dominion Iron & Steel Co., 
on pig iron, $793,005; steel, $497,212; 
wire rods, $412,417; Hamilton Steel & 
Iron Co., pig iron, $121,422; steel, 
$102,124; Nova Scotia Steel & Coal 
Co., pig iron, $63,343; steel, $115,867; 
Algoma Steel Co., pig iron, $177,570; 
steel, $378,698; Londonderry Iron Co., 
pig iron, $43,534. 

The affairs of the Canadian Ship 
Building Co., Toronto, are being 
wound up in the hope that the con- 
reorganized: “C.° RC; 
been appointed liquidat- 


received 


cern can be 
Clarkson has 
or. The company, which has been in 
financial difficulties for some time, re- 
cently sold its Toronto plant for about 
$140,000 and decided to continue oper- 
ations at Bridgeburg, Ont., where it 
has a plant worth about $400,000. The 
majority of the creditors accepted a 
proposal to take 5 per cent second 
mortgage bonds for their claims, but 
others refused to do so. A statement 
submitted showed a considerable sur- 
plus of assets over liabilities, but the 
fixed assets cannot be readily realized 
under present conditions. 

The town of Campbellford, Ont., has 
entered into an agreement with the 
Canadian Steel Rolling Mills Co. under 
which, in consideration of a free five- 
acre site, exemption from taxation, and 
cheap electric the company 
binds itself to erect and equip a plant 
at a cost of not less than $60,000 and 
to commence the manufacture of sheet 
and bar steel by Jan. 1, 1909, employ- 
ing 100 hands. 


power, 


Place Shops in England.—A bill re- 
the British parlia- 
importation of 


cently enacted by 
ment prohibiting the 
complete machinery by foreign firms 
which have obtained rights registered 
in English corporations, will compel 
United 
shops of the'r own in England. 


States companies to establish 
Sev- 
eral concerns have already started on 
this task, preferring not to forfeit their 
and declining ‘to build 


patent rights 


machines right in England. 





Co., 


repairing its 


The Standard Iron Goodrich, 
Tenn., is relining and 


blast furnace of 60 tons daily capacity. 
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WORK FOR WILLING. 





San Francisco Men Not Meddled With 
Find Ready Employment. 
(Special Correspondence.) 

San Francisco, Feb. 14.—Local foun- 
drymen report a perceptible increase in 
business since a week or 10 days and 
more orders in sight. The large plants 
have increased their working force lately, 
though the number of men employed is 
still below the normal, The local lodge 
of machinists reports fully 500 members 
of the craft out of work in San Fran- 
cisco and its suburbs. In this connection 
it must be stated that more machinists 
have come to San Francisco from other 
places during the past year than were 
needed, and most of them secured work 
at the high wage prevailing at that time. 
When work slackened, those men would 
not accept employment at a reduced rate 
of wages, hence the large number of un- 
employed. There is ample work in San 
Francisco for willing hands, at a fair 
wage, in many occupations, and more es- 
pecially, in the building crafts, and many 
men willing to work at a fair rate, if 
permitted to do so without molestation 
by meddling walking delegates. 

Public service corporations and nu- 
merous private enterprises are ready to 
resume work, provided the labor market 
becomes somewhat more settled. The 
only obstacle to resumption of active 
reconstruction is the dreaded interference 
from labor agitators. Necessity may im- 
pel idle workmen to assert their man- 
hood, and accept employment, irrespec- 
tive of the unions, as soon as the rainy 
season shall be over, and that will be 
very soon. 

An exhibit of the structural and indus- 
trial materials of California has been ar- 
ranged in the mining museum in the 
Ferry building. 


President Given Banquet.—President 
E. A. S. Clarke and his executive 
staff were tendered a banquet, Feb. 8, 
by 150 heads of departments of the 
Lackawanna Steel Co., at tthe Broezel 
hotel, Buffalo. The general superin- 
tendent, S. B. Sheldon, and Supt. 
Frank Leuthner delivered addresses. 
The arrangements were in charge of 
Lloyd Wolfe, W. N. Kerr, George W. 
Whitehead and Traffic Manager George 
W. Smith. 


Pipe Prices Lower.—Bids for water 
works supplies received by the board 
of public service of Cleveland, Feb. 14, 
show that pipe prices are much lower 
this year than last. The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe Co. took $60,000 worth 
of pipe at $25 a ton. Last year the 
price was $36 a ton. 
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Stocks Tended Downward 


The fluctuating condition of the Saturday, and still proved somewhat last six weeks appeared to have been 
stock market last week, unsatisfactory confusing. The-statement of the clear- checked the first part of the week, 
as a real indication of conditions, ing house banks shows that they held possibly because of expectations 
new low $30,870,225 more than the requirements aroused by the approaching New York 








finally resulted in several 225 
points being established on Saturday. of the 25 per cent reserve rule, an in- municipal sale, because the aggregate 
While Monday more than a million crease of $1,018,050 in proportionate sale of bonds, aside from government 


shares were handled on the New York cash reserve, as compared with last bonds, for the week amounted to 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES 


New Buyers:— 

With a capital stock of $100,000, the 
Rothert Steel Co., Hoquiam, Wash., has 
been incorporated by E. H. Rothert, R. 
C. Arthaud and Howard Cox. 

The Burton & Johnson Co., Cleveland, 
O., machinery, has been incorporated by 
C. G. Burton, C. A. Burke, L. M. Hen- 
ders, N. A. Johnson and C. P. Dunn, 
with a capital of $10,000. 

The Reversible Gas Engine Co., Port- 
land, Me., with a capital of $100,000, 
has been incorporated with these officers: 
President, L. H. Sturgis; treasurer and 
clerk, F. D. Marshall, both of Portland. 

The Oil City Machinery Co., Shreve- 
port, La., capitalized at $5,000, has filed 
a charter to operate in the Caddo oil 
district. 

Mayor Durland, with the city council 
of Norfolk, Neb., is planning to replace 
the old pumping apparatus of the city 
water works with an entire new equip- 
ment that will cost about $6,000. 

John B. Donald, Chas. P. Heal, Elias 
C. Greenlee and others have been 
corporated as the Standard Implement 
Co., Ltd., of London, Ont., with an au- 
thorized capital of $75,000. 

A. H. Daffron, C. H. Ellyson, Henry 
Ford Jr., and others, have ,incorporated 
the Daffron & Ellyson Co., Charleston, 
W. Va., machinery and supplies, with a 
capital stock of $500,000. 

W. A. Kreuger, Walter Connally, 
George R. Dillay and C. P. Gillman have 
organized the Dallas Machinery Depot, 
Dallas, Tex., incorporated with $20,000 
capital stock. 

The Gas & Electrical Service Co, 
Rockford, Ill, to manufacture gas and 
electrical devices, has been incorporated 
with a cap‘tal stock of $100,000 by F. 
Walter Pitcher, Clarence Carson and R. 
F. Locke. 

T: E. Bissell Co., Ltd, -Elvia, Ont, 
has been chartered for the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, etc., with 
$150,0900 capital and Torrance E. Bissell, 
Robert Ewing and Frederick J. Hunt 
as provisional directors. 

The New Process Casting & Metal Co, 
Memphis, Tenn., with a capital of $5v,- 
000, has been incorporated by H. G. Un- 
derwood, W. S. Bryan, D. S. Rice, H. B. 
White, A. W. Ketchum and R. E. Cara- 
dine. The purpose is to establish a foun- 
dry and metal work plant. 


in- 


John W. Bryant, Wilford C. Stew- 
art, James W. McCord, Charles J. 
Hartinger and Louis J. Albers, Cin- 


have incorporated the Stand- 


& Fence Co., with $10,000 


cinnati, 
Dr'll 
capital. 


The National Refined Iron & Horse 


ard 


Shoe Co., Toledo, O., with $10,000 
capital, has been incorporated by 
James Austin Jr. W. FE. Cordell, 


John Schlabber, H. J. Leary and A. 
F. Hanson. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Fort Smith Well Drill 
Mfg. Co., Fort Smith, Ark., by S. L. 
Johnson, S. T. Rowe, J. R. Johnson 
and E. Edwin Gilmore. The company 
will manufacture and sell well drills 
and supplies. 

The Woodstock Iron Works Corpora 
tion, Norfolk, Va., capitalized at $500,- 
000, has been organized with J. M. Barr 
as president. Mr. Barr was formerly 
president of the Seaboard Air Line rail- 
way. The corporation will conduct a gen- 
eral foundry business and will operate in 
Alabama. 

The Missouri Iron & Steel Co., 
New York City, has been incorpor- 
ated with a eapital stock of $200,000 
by Harland B. Tibbetts, 116 West 
79th street; A. F. Fitzgerald, 1173 
Lexington avenue, and J. G. Gregg, 
all of New York City. 

The Ideal Steam Trap Co., Bos- 
ton, steam traps, with a capital of 
$50,000, was incorporated with the fol- 
lowing officers: President, J. E. 
Swenderman, Roxbury, Mass.; treas- 
urer, J. H. Woodman, Allston, and 
clerk, Bert F. Borhek, Dorchester. 

The Benedict Specialty Co, Bos- 
ton, machinery, with a capital stock 
of $10,000, has incorporated with these 


officers: President, Hiram A. Bene- 
dict, Dorchester, Mass.; treasurer, 
William C. Blunt, West Everett; 


clerk, Pauline H. Simons, of Boston. 

The Tobias Iron Works, New York, 
architectural and _ structural iron 
work, with a cap:tal of $5,000, 
been incorporated by Samuel Tobias, 
603 East 140th street; Charles Raben, 
602 East 140th street, both of the 
Bronx, and Jacob Gorodess, 4500 
Washington avenue, New York City. 

The incorporation of the Stanford 
Steel Range Co., Norfolk, Va., with 
a capital of $36,000 to $100,000 for 
the manufacture of stoves and ranges 
has effected with the follow- 
ing officers: George T. Tilley, pres- 
ident; C. T. Robinson, vice president; 
J. P. Jackson, secretary, all of Nor- 
folk, Va. 


has 


been 


New Construction:— 

The Phoenix Foundry & Machine Co., 
Springfield, Mo., is enlarging its plant 
by the erection of a foundry 50 x 87 
feet. 

The new machine shop of the Mexi- 


can International railroad, Monclovya, 
Tex., is being enclosed by the Torreon 
Construction Co. 

Work has been started on a brick 
and frame manufacturing addition to 
the plant of the Romisch Foundry & 
Machine Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 

New boilers are being placed and 
old boilers and machinery are being 
repaired at the plant of the Ralston 
Steel Car Co., East Columbus, O. 

A one-story addition to cost be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000 is being 
made bythe Connelly Frog & Switch 
Co., South Memphis, Tenn., to its 
present plant. 

The Midland Metal Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. has purchased a foundry building 
at the corner of Twenty-first and Jeffer- 
sonville streets, lot 54 x 9 feet 7 inches, 
for $25,000. 

Announcement is made that the Wam- 
pum Cement Co., Wampum, Pa., will 
start the construction of a plant early in 
the spring. The plant will employ about 
400 men. 

The Pueblo Foundry & Machine Co., 
Pueblo, Colo., has announced plans for 
a $75,000 addition to the present foun- 
dry, the new building to be used in’ the 
manufacture of steel castings, 

The Rickersberg Brass Co., Cleveland, 
O., is preparing plans through the Vorce 
Engineering Co. for a one-story foundry 
and manufacturing plant. The new foun- 
dry will be 70 x 250 feet, and will cost 
$18,000. 

The Maclear Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo., is making repairs and 
alterations to the foundry and ma- 
chine shop on Navajo street, to the 
amount of $1,000. 

The Stanford Steel Range Co., Nor- 
folk, Va., recently incorporated, has 
planned a one-story frame building 75x 
120 feet, to cost $5,000, in which $13,000 
worth of machinery will be installed. 

The Iowa Brass Foundry, Water- 
Ia., is being established in the 
factory building at Second and Cedar 
W. W. Kauffer and J. C. 
Frank are the active promotors of the 
new industry. 

F. W. Dodd has leased a site and in 
the will erect a plant for 
structural steel manufacture at Des 
Moines, Ia. The plans contemplate a 
factory building 32 x 70 feet. 

Work is being commenced in the 
foundry of the United States 
Co., at McKeesport, Pa. 
entire week was devoted 
from temporary 


loo, 


streets. 


spring 


new 
Radiator 
Nearly an 
to removing the 
foundry. 

The National Transit Co. has awarded 
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the contract for building a foundry in 
Oil City, Pa, to the Wymer Construc 
tion Co., Youngstown, O. The Wymer 
Co. has also secured a contract for a 
bridge at Jacksonville, Fla., for the Flor- 
ida Coast Railroad Co. 

The Southern Railroad Co. is install- 
ing machinery in its new shop at Cos- 
ter, near Knoxville, Tenn. The machine 
shop is built of brick and steel, slate roof, 
and is 150 x 175 feet. The floors are of 
concrete. 

With the 
ing crane the equipment at the new 
plant of the Bradford Car & Mfg. 
Co., Bradford, Ill., was completed and 
the plant is now running. Its prod- 
uct is steel drop bottom cars. 

President Horace A. Beale Jr., of the 
Parkesburg Iron Co., Parkesburg, Pa., 
received bids Feb. 11 for the construc- 
tion of a tube mill in addition to the 
present plant. When in operation, the 
new mill will employ about 300 addition- 
al men, 

The South & West railway will at 
once 
Carnegie, 
Feb. 2. 
passenger 
a quantity of 
damaged. 

Plans are being prepared for a new 
erecting shop to be built by the New 
York Central & Hudson 
way at the West Albany yards, 70 x 
420 feet. Estimated cost, $500,000. 

A three-story manufacturing plant is 
being erected at Creston, Ia, by a 
company headed by S. M. Johnson, 
to manufacture a riding disc harrow, 
at an estimated cost of $20,000. 

J. Regester’s Sons Co., Baltimore, 
manufacturer of plumbers’ supplies 
and castings, announces that since its 
plant completely destroyed by 
fire Jan. 23, plans are uncertain, but 
the company is going right back into 
business and a temporary location is 


installation of a _travel- 


rebuild its machine shops at 


destroyed’ by fire 
included 


locomotive and 


Tenn., 
The 


coaches, a 


loss several 


machinery _ seriously 


River rail- 


was 


being sought. It has not been de- 
cided to rebuild on the old site. 
W. H. Page Boiler Co, whose 


plant at Norwich, Conn., was partly 
destroyed by fire a few days ago, is 
rebuilding the affected 
and preparing to resume operations as 
soon as possible. The company is 
building a new plant at Meadville, 
Pa., and when this is finished, opera- 
tions will be centered at that point. 


departments 


The new gas holder to store gas 
from the Pennsylvania Steel Co.’s 
coke plant at North Lebanon, Pa., 
is nearing completion. It is one of 


the biggest tanks in that section. The 
gas will supply power for the power 
plant and electric generators. When 
the Pennsylvania Steel Co. issued re- 
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trenchment orders Dec. 1, construc- 
tion was stopped on the new concen- 
trator plant at Cornwall, and the pow- 
er plant at Lebanon, Pa. 

The Permutation Lock & Novelty Co., 
Waterbury, Conn., with an authorized 
capital stock of $600,000, is preparing to 
begin manufacture at its new plant on 
A quantity of special au- 
tomatic machinery has been manufac- 
tured for the company by the Risdon 
Tool Works, of Waterbury. The Per- 
mutation Co. will manufacture keyless 
locks from its own patents. 


Canal street. 


General Industrial:— 

The Sligo Iron & Steel Co., Con- 
nellsville, Pa., at its annual meeting, 
Feb, 3, re-elected the old board of 
directors. 

The capital stock of the Fulton 
Machine Co., Canal Fulton, O., has 
been increased to $20,000, from $10,- 
000. 

The Standard Stamping Co., Marys- 
ville, O., has increased its _ capital 
stock fnom $70,000 to $100,000. 

The Dominion Iron & Steel Co., 
Sydney, N. S., has secured lease for a 
term of 80 years, of the Lefreaux iron 
ore property in New Brunswick, N. 
S., and will pay a royalty of 25 cents 
a ton. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
has been forced to adjourn its an- 
nual meeting set for Feb. 17 _ be- 
cause of the delay in receiving re- 


ports of foreign sales. 

T. L. Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 
manufacturer of concrete mixing ma- 
chinery, has increased its capital 
stock from $250,000 to $350,000. 

The American Tool Works Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O., announces that the com- 
pany is not contemplating the erec- 
tion of a new plant as has been re- 
ported. 

The plant of the Whitacre Boiler 
Co., Wellsville, O., has been sold to 
a Pittsburg syndicate. The new com- 
pany proposes to increase the capital 
stock to $75,000, and employ many 
more men. 

The recent fire at the plant of the 
Lake Shore Engine Works, Marquette, 
Mich., damaged only the office build- 
ing slightly. Work in the shops was 
not interfered with in any way. 

At the annual meeting of the Shar- 
on Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., the 
directors were re-elected 
The annual report 


officers and 
for the new year. 
shows that the company had a most 
prosperous year. 

The Beaver Falls Mfg. Co., Beaver 
Falls, Pa., has been notified by the 
United States government that its bid 
for a large order for mining and 
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construction tools for use on the 
Panama canal has been accepted. 

At the annual meeting of the Con- 
ley Frog & Switch Co., South Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Feb. 3, the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, J. E. 
Conley; vice president, B. L. Mallory; 
secretary and treasurer, Frank J. Cal- 
lahan. 

J. W. Bayly, Duluth, Minn., 
been chosen a director of the Duluth- 
Mesabi Co., vice C. P. Myers, 
who has the board. 
The company at a recent meeting de- 
clared a dividend of 4% cents. Divi- 
dend checks will be distributed about 


has 


iron 


withdrawn from 


Feb. 15. 
The Rathbone Molding Machine 
Co., Detroit, recently incorporated 


with a capital of $100,000, has taken 
the molding machine business 
previously conducted by John E. 
Rathbone, and will continue the man- 
ufacture and sale of the Rathbone 
multiple molding machine. 

The Strong Steel Foundry Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., recently incorporated, has 
chosen these officers: President and 
director, E. M. Hager; vice  presi- 
dent, Alfred A. Berrick; secretary and 
treasurer, O. H. P. Champlin; general 
manager, Edward C. Strong, and dir- 
ector, Alvin W. Day. 

Reorganization of the Licking Coal 
& Iron Co., Covington, Ky., has been 
effected by this new board of trus- 
tees: Emil Pollak, E. S. Lee, John 
H. Mersmann, Gustav Hilb and Mor- 
ris Pollak. The board chose Mr. 
Mersmann, president; Mr. Hilb, vice 
and Mr. Pollak, secretary 


over 


president 
and treasurer. 

Under the name of the Milton 
Foundry Co., a foundry plant at Mil- 
ton, N. Y., which has been idle for 
some years, has been started up. The 
company is backed by Henry Reisch- 
mann and will supply iron castings 
for the table manufacturing firm of 
M. Reischmann & Sons, New York 
City. 

The Hardware & 
Mfg. Co., operating 16 
and toy manufacturing plants in var- 


W oodenware 
hardware 


ious parts of the country, has gone 
into the hands of Nicholas H. Col- 
well as receiver. The company has 
a capitalization of $3,750,000. Its 
assets are near that figure and _lia- 
bilities total about $1,160,000. 


Following the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings against the National Metallurgic 


Co., at Hackensack, N. J., where a 
large nodulizing plant is located, 


Charles D. Thompson, of Montclair, 
N. J., and Frank A. Berthold, of New 
York, were appointed auxiliary receiv- 
ers for the western district of Penn- 
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sylvania. The assets in the Pittsburg 
district consisted of an uncompleted 
plant at Aspinwall, Pa. 

The stockholders of the Kansas 
City Structural Steel Co., Argentine, 
Kans., elected the following officers 
at their annual meeting: President, 
H. A. Fish; vice president, O. C. 
Smith; secretary, A. L. Cooper, and 
M. M. Sweetman. J. M. 
Jones added to the board of 
directors. Since July, when the com- 
pany began to operate, to the first of 
the year, its earnings were $200,000. 


treasurer, 
was 


The annual meeting of the Dillon- 
Griswold Wire Co., Sterling, Ill., Feb. 
the election of the fol- 
lowing directors: Chester Griswold 
and Sanborn G. Kinney, New York; 
John B. Howatt, Robert McCosh and 
W. M. Dillon, of Sterling. The 
board chose these officers: President 
and treasurer, Mr. Griswold; vice pres- 
ident and = general Mr. 
Howatt; assistant 


5, resulted in 


manager, 
secretary and 
Mr. McCosh. 
The formal opening of the new fac- 
tory of the Utica Drop Forge & Tool 
Co., Feb. 1, was made the occasion of 


treasurer, 


a reception tendered by the officers of 
the company to 400 employes, their 
and guests. Addresses were 
made by Mayor Wheeler, of Utica, 
President W. Pierrepont White, L. P. 
Smith, the company’s general agent, 
and H. F. 
and 
served, and a musical program was a 


wives 


Kelleman, vice president 


superintendent. Lunch was 
pleasing feature. 

The recent increase in capital stock 
from $250,000 to $375,000 recorded by 
the Des Moines Bridge & Iron Works, 
Des 
bridges, 


Moines, Ia., manufacturer of 


structural steel work and 
water towers, is primarily to provide 
additional working cap'tal to care for 
increased business. The company is 
completing its plant at Pittsburg, Pa., 
and has purchased practically all of 
its equipment. The Pittsburg plant is 
being built with special reference to 
the manufacture of steel and 


tanks, with the idea of entering east- 


towers 


ern territory, as well as Pacific coast 
territory, with these specialties. 

The capital stock of the Southwest- 
ern Iron Co., Guthrie, Okla., has been 
increased from $50,000 to $100,000. 

The name of the Williams-Forest 
Machine Co., South Bend, has been 
changed to the Clover Leaf Machine 
Co. 

The Osborne & Sexton Machinery 
Co., Columbus, O., machinery and sup- 
plies, advises that the company has 
been incorporated for the jobbing of 
machine tools and supplies. There is 
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no intention of manufacturing for the 
present. 

The Engineering & Supply Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., which has been incor- 
porated, will design mining, cement, 
electrical and mechanical plants of all 
descriptions. It is designed to do con- 
sulting and inspection engineering and 
will also conduct a purchasing and 
selling department. 


A charter has been issued to the 
New Process Steel Wire Mfg. Co., 
Lancaster. The company has a capi- 


tal stock of $50,000 and the inconpora- 
tors are John D. Burkholder, Warren 
A. Sherwood and Fred R. Ingersoll, 
all of Lancaster. 

The Janesville Machine Co., Janes- 
ville, Wis., which had been shut down 
for repairs, has resumed operations. 
Four hundred men are employed and 
orders have been booked which in- 
sures operation the entire first half 
of the year. 

The American Multigraph Co., Cleve- 
land, has increased its capital stock 
from $5,000,000 to $5,100,000. The ad- 
ditional capital will be issued in the 
form of preferred stock, this being the 
first issue of such stock by the com- 
pany. 

The Reading Iron Co., Reading, Pa., 
held its annual meeting Feb. 12, when 
the 
George F. Baehr, W. C. Smink, Joseph 
S. Harris, S. P. Seyfert and Heber L. 
Smith. 
cession to his father, the late Colonel 
L. Heber Smith. The following offi- 
cers were chosen: Chairman, George 
F. Baehr; president, P. C. Smink; 
treasurer, Frederick Butler, and secre- 
W. Delany. 

Temporary factory 
been secured by the Perfection Road 
Machinery Co., Galion, O., and the 
manufacture of a reversible road ma- 
chine, patented by E. L. Lathrop, has 
The company pro- 


following directors were elected: 


Mr. Smith was elected in suc- 


tary, George 


quarters have 


been commenced. 
poses to have machines ready for de- 
livery in ample time for the spring 
trade. Material and equipment for 
the manufacture of the machines have 
been practically all ordered. The 
plans embody the building of a new 


large factory at Galion the coming 
summer. 

Charles G. Smith Co., Pittsburg, 
machine tools, denies a rumor to the 
effect that it is its intention to dis- 
continue the machine tool business. 


The company infers that this untrue 
report came about through the com- 
pany’s connection with the Pittsburg 
Emery Wheel Co. 

The Flour City Ornamental 
Works, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
creased its capital stock to $250,000. 


Iron 
in- 
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buildings added to the plant 
the company tto handle the 
largest ornamental iron contracts. al- 
though it announces that no order is 
too small to receive careful attention. 
William Burns has been elected vice 
president and a director of the com- 
pany. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific railway 
has let a contract to Foley Bros. & 
Larsen, of Winnipeg, for the con- 
struction of 126 miles of the road, 
from a point six miles east of Edmon- 
ton, Alta to Wolf Creek 120 miles 
west of Edmonton. The cost of con- 
struction is understood to be between 
$40,000 and $50,000 per mile. 

The Ferro Machine Co., Cleveland, 
has incteased its capital stock from 
$283,000 to $433,000. The move was 
necessitated by the rapidly growing 
business of the company. 

J. L. Pilling, formerly of the Pill- 
ing Air Engine Co., Detroit, will 
place his goods under the incorporated 
name of J. L. Pilling Co, 319 W. 
Sixty-third street, Chicago. The com- 
pany manufactures compressed air and 
electrical appliances. 

The Newport Foundry Co., New- 
port, Ky., has elected these officers: 
President, Paul Lindholtz; treasurer, 
Harry E. Weber; secretary and gen- 
eral manager, Frank L. Gamel; di- 
rectors, Paul Lindholtz, Harry Weber, 
Frank Gamel, George Meister, H. 
Ballman, H. Sentel and Abner Pierce. 

At the annual meeting of the Winn- 
field Iron Works & Supply Co., Ltd., 
Ruston, La., the following officers and 
directors were chosen: President, G. 
M. Hardy; vice president, J. G. Wet- 
fer; secretary, J. G. Bond; treasurer, 
O. M. Wright; S. B. Ritchie, J. L. 
Pitts and John Holman. 

The Miami Valley Machine Tool Co., 
Dayton, O., has elected the following di- 
rectors: S. D. Conover, W. D. Foster, O. 
J. Bard, C. W. Stickle, H. T. Cham- 
berlin and P. P. H. Conover. E. R. 
Evinger, formerly one of the directors, 
has withdrawn from the company. 
The directors organized by electing 
these officers: President, S. D. Con- 
over; vice president, W. D. Foster; 
secretary and treasurer, P. P. H. Con- 
over; manager of works, H. T. Cham- 
berlin. 


Several 
enables 


Trade Notes:— 

The Stoever Fdy. & Mfg. Co., manu- 
facturing pipe threading and cutting ma- 
chines and other specialties, announces 
the removal Feb. 1 of its general offices 
from Myerstown to Lebanon, Pa. : 

The Capital Lock Nut & Washer 
Co., Columbus, O., has completed ex- 
periments and is now placing a solid 
washer on the market. 


forged steel 
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The new washer is made of hot forged 
steel. 

Robert McF. Doble, consulting and 
supervising engineer making a special- 
ty of hydro-electric power develop- 
ment and transmission, formerly of 
San Francisco, announces the removal 
of his office from Colorado Springs to 
528 Majestic building, Denver. 

The Macphail Flask & Machine Co., 
Chicago, Ill, has issued an announcement 
to the trade that it has cancelled the 
manufacturing and selling arrangement 
which it had with the firm of Baldwin, 
Tuthill & Bolten, Grand Rapids. Hence- 
forth, the Macphail patented flask will 
be manufactured in the company’s own 
shop in Chicago. All orders and cor- 
respondence relating to same are re- 
quested to be addressed to the manufac- 
turers’ main office at 334 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 

The United States Industrial Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind., was organized about 
a year ago specifically as a medium to 
bring together the manufacturer seek- 
ing a new location and the city seeking 
a new industry. Charles S. Hernly, of 
New Castle, Ind., is president and 
general manager. Mr. Hernley’s great- 
est success was that of locating the 
automobile factory of Maxwell Bris- 
coe Co., in New Castle. W. P. Haugh- 
ton, secretary and treasurer, was for- 
merly a manufacturer. of Richmond, 
Ind. This company operates through 
commercial clubs, boards of trade and 
kindred associations. It has a unique 
plan of assisting these associations in 
raising money to be used for locating 
factories and has some good propos‘- 
tions to offer to both factory people 
and industrial associations. 


Fires :— 

Fire seriously damaged the round 
house and machine shops of the Cen- 
tral New England railroad, at Fish- 
kill Landing, N. Y., Feb. 13. The 
loss will exceed $190,000. 

The factory of the National Tool & 
Axe Works, Three Rivers, Que., was 
destroyed by fire Feb. 7. Loss, $5,000, 
with insurance. 

Two explosions in the tank house 
of the Monongahela plant of the Na- 
tional Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., 
Feb. 12, caused damage to the amount 
of $40,000 to the plant. Two em- 
ployes were fatally burned. 

Through the explosion of barrels of 
oil in the factory building, the Scott 
Works Railway Steel Spring Co, 
Philadelphia, was badly damaged 
Feb. 3. 

The plant of the Southern Car Co., 
High Point, N. C., was badly damaged 
by fire Feb. 9. The loss will be be- 
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tween $80,000 and $100,000, covered by 
insurance. 
The office of the Jenks Machine Co., 
Port Huron, Mich. was damaged by 
fire to the extent of $600, Feb. 9. 
Several buildings at the car barns 
and shops of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing railway, at Trenton Junction, N. J., 
were seriously damaged by fire, Feb. 5. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 

ALARM WATER-COLUMN.—The Wright 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich., is sending out fold- 
er, describing and illustrating the Wright im- 
proved safety alarm water-column. Among 
the various advantages which this water-col- 
umn possesses is the fact that it has one 
valve, one float and one whistle, which blows 
continuously when the water level approaches 
the danger line. 

STEEL FACTORY EQUIPMENT.—The 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., 
is issuing a small catalog descriptive and il- 
lustrative of its pressed steel factory equip- 
ment, which involves the installment of a sys- 
tem of pressed steel shop pans, riveted tote 
boxes and steel barrels to conduce to econ- 
omy of time and labor. 

GAS ENGINES.—The Dean Gas Engine & 
Foundry Co., Newport, Ky., is issuing a 40- 
page catalog presenting information concern- 
ing the gas engines built by this company, 
giving bore and stroke of cylinders and their 
capacity in cubic inches, net prices, weight of 
engines, speed, fuel and fuel consumption; 
also information concerning equipments, spe- 
cial features, etc. 

POWER TRANSMISSION.—The W. A. 
Jones Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago. Cata- 
log No. A 17. A small, 96-page catalog, deal- 
ing with the various machinery manufactured 
by the above company, including modern pow- 
er transmitting appliances and machinery for 
elevating, conveying and handling all kinds 
of materials at a minimum expense. Price 
list of finished iron pulleys, clutch pulleys, 
wood pulleys, spur gearing, bevel gearing, 
sprocket wheels, traction wheels, chain belt- 
ing, post hangers, solid journal boxes, ete., 
are given with numerous illustrations. 

HOT PROCESS SYSTEM.—The Harrison 
Safety Boiler Works, Philadelphia. Folder 
entitled “A Brief About Hot Water,” relat- 
ing particularly to the uses of hot water in 
textile establishments and pointing out that 
water for dye tubs, washing and scouring, 
boiler feeding, etc., can be heated much more 
economically by means of exhaust steam than 
with live steam or by direct application of 
fire, the Cochrane open feed water heater 
supplying hot water for these purposes and 
utilizing exhaust steam for heating and dry- 
ing. The folder also calls attention to the 
value of the hot process system of water 
purification for softening hard water which is 
to be used for dyeing and washing purposes 
and for boiler feeding. 

ROLLER BEARINGS.—The Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., Newark, N. J., is distributing 
bulletin 103 entitled “Power Required to Drive 
Shafting in the Locomotive Shops of the Buf- 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburg R. R. at Dubois, 
Pa.” The bulletin comprises four pages and 
details the results of tests of various sec- 
tions of line shafting both with and without 
machinery. The shafts were equipped with 
Hyatt roller bearings and driven by rollers. 
A conclusion reached is that in spite of the 
unusual efficiency of the bearings, the power 
consumed by the tool is often less than that 
lost in transmission. Another conclusion is that 
the capacity in motors required for a group 
is from two to two and a half times smaller 


<> 
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than would have been the case had each tool 
been provided with an individual motor. 

CONCENTRATING TABLE.—The Traylor 
Engineering Co., 2 Rector street, New York, 
has issued a 24-page catalog descriptive of its 
concentrating including __ tables, 
screens, crushers, stamp mills, etc. The pub- 
licity department of this company is also dis- 
tributing a valuable series of data sheets, 
chiefly along metallurgical lines, although a re- 
cent issue is “a treatise on first aid for the 
injured,”. and another on “the metallic value 
of ores.” 

CUPOLA BLOWERS.—The B. F. Sturte- 
vant Co., Hyde Park, Mass., is sending out 
a card in the form of a record for keeping 
account of the daily performance of the 
cupola blower. 

STEAM TURBINES.—The Terry Steam 
Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn., is distributing 
an l1l-page catalog, 6 x 9 inches, descriptive 
of the Terry steam turbine for use belted to 
shafting or machines direct-connected to dy- 
Details of con- 


machinery, 


namos, pumps, blowers, etc. 
struction and illustrations are presented to- 
gether with a table of standard sizes of ma: 
chines. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES. 


(These inquiries from prospective foreign 
purchasers are furnished by American consuls 
to the Government Bureau of Manufactures, 
Department of Commerce and Labor. Those 
in which the addresses are omitted are on file 
at the Bureau of Manufactures, Washington, 
D. C. In applying for addresses refer to the 
file number.) 

No. 1656. Electrical machinery.—One of the 
American consular officers in South America 
writes of the various contemplated electrical 
improvements in his district. He furnishes 
the several names t9 which correspondence 
might be profitably addressed. 

No. 1840. Panama canal supplies.—Bids will 
be received until Jan, 27, 1908, by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, Washington, D. C., 
for the supply of rock drills, hose for rock 
drills, upright drill press, clam shell and 
orange peel buckets, baggage trucks, steam- 
ship sidelights, basswood lumber, etc. (Cir- 
cular No. 413). 

No. 1845. Agricultural implements.—One of 
the special agents of the department of com- 
merce and labor reports that an established 
firm in one of the west coast countries of 
South America desires to secure the agency 
of some American manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements—plows, cultivators, har- 
vesters, windmills, etc. Correspondence may 
be had in English. 


Industrial conditions at Columbus, 
O., are assuming a more encouraging 
aspect. Orders and inquiries have 
been received warranting the taking 
back of men laid off by a number of 
plants. The Standard Chain Co. has 
taken on practically 100 men, the 
Ralston Steel Co. has replaced 35 men 
and the Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
and other plants are slowly increasing 
their forces. The railroads are look- 
ing for more generous appropriations 
for February, for the operation of 
their shops, and this will mean an in- 
crease in time and men. 


Gets Rail Order.—The Canadian Pa- 
cific railway has placed an order with 
the Lake Superior Corporation for 40,- 
000 tons of 85-pound steel rails. Work 
has been commenced on this order, 
and the Algoma Steel Co., Ltd., at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., is turning out 
700 to 800 tons per day. 
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